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CHAPTER XIV. 
Worldly men have miserable, mad, mistaking eyes, 
Titus Andronicus. 
Oh, what may man within him hide . 
Though angel on the outward side ! 
Measure for Measure. 
We, ignorant of ourselves, 
Beg often our own harms. Troilus. 

Grace gained the house, and, panting as if still 
pursued, bounded silently up the stairs. 

Her room adjvined the squire’s; opposite it was 
‘the sealed one of Hugh’s, and on the other side the 
@partments reserved for Captain Dartmouth, 

The squire’s was in the centre, between Grace’s 
and Reginald’s. 

Locking the door, she threw herself into a low 
chair and hid her face in her hands. 

What was she to do? 

Go to the squire and ask him for protection ? 

Protection was a strong word, but not a whit too 
‘strong, for Grace looked upon the captain’s soft 
speeches and counterfeit love glances as nothing less 
‘than an attack. 

She rose presently, and removing her hat flung it 
on the bed, and then went to the glass to re-arrange 
‘her hair, that, always ready to fall down and tumble, 
had seized her sharp run for a pretext and was 
falling in a dark mass upon her shoulders. 

She could see that her face was white, and, for 
‘the first time in her life, she felt afraid. 

But she knitted her dark brows, and, struggling 
against the feeling, proceeded to the squire’s room. 

Just as her hand touched the handle of the door 
Captain Reginald’s door opened, and Grace had only 
time to dart back into her own room before he came 
jounging out. 

She waited a moment, thinking he would go down- 
pom: vad to her surprise and consternation he came 
owards her, and, stopping at the squire’s room 
knocked andsaid: " ; 
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[THE STRANGE YOUTH.] 


“Can I come in, sir?” 

“Yes,” said the squire’s short voice, and Grace 
saw Reginald Dartmouth open the door quietly, 
enter, and close it after him. 

Instantly @ fear seized upon her young, distrustful 
heart. 

“He has gone to tell Uncle Harry before I can!” 
and her pssionate, fiery soul rebelled and grew hot 
at the thought, 

She glared at the door with vengeful eyes, and 
stamped her foot upon the thick mat, 

“ Oh, if I could but hear what he says|’’ she mur- 
mured, and then, as a sudden idea flashed across her 
mind, she flew back into her room, and, locking the 
door again, stole on tiptoe to a cupboard that was let 
into the wall which divided her room from the 
squire’s, 

Carefully opening the dvor so that they might not 
hear her, she stepped in and laid her ear against the 
partition, 

For a moment the beating of her heart seemed to 
drown the voices, but as she gained confidence she 
could hear distinctly, and, with a dark, indignant 
face, drank in every word. 

“Don’t say that, sir,” Reginald Dartmouth was 
saying, as if in answer to some remark of the 
squire’s. “Rather than being bored I ehall enjoy a 
quiet chat. I should have come up before, but was 
afraid of disturbing you.” 

Oh, you won’t disturb me,” replied the squire, 
with a groan and a sigh, that could be heard as 
plainly as his words. “ This keeps me awake enough 
without anything else.” 

“It must be very wearying,” said the captain, 
pityingly. 

“* It be, it be,” said the squire. ‘ Have you been 
out with your gun?” 

“ Yes,” said the captain; “but have not done 
much ; the birds are rather shy.” 

“ Ay,” said the squire. “I’m afeared the men 
don’t look after ’em enough; everything’s goin’ to 
rack and ruin,” and he poked the fire with an 
irritable and wearv sich. 
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“ Oh! I don’t think so,” said the captain, sooth. 
ingly. “It wants a little looking after, that is all,” 

“ Yes,” said the squire, “and that is just what I 
can't give it,” 

The captain was silent, and the squire went on, 
more slowly and, as Grace knew, with a deeper 
frown. 

“When the cats's away the mice play, and steal 
too. I can’t expect anything else, and I don’t.” 

“T don’t think there is much of that kind of thing 
going on, sir,” said Reginald Dartmouth. “I have 
kept as sharp a lookout as I can.” 

* Thank ye, thank ye,” said the squire. “ I’m 
much obliged. I don’t know what I should ’a done 
if you hada’t been here, Reg,” and he sighed. 

The captain saw the metal was hot, and 
struck it. 

“Tam sorry to hear you say that, sir,” he said, 
“for I am thinking of going back in a@ day or 
two,” 

The squire shifted uneasily in his old oak chair, 

“ What so soon for?” he asked, testily. ‘ Where's 
your burry ?” 

“ My leave is nearly out,” said the captain, “ and 
I have several things to do in town before I go into 
barracks again.” 

“It’s an idle, useless sort of life you're leadin’ up 
in town,” said the squire, irritably. 

“It is, sir; I feel it,” said the captain, gravely. 
“T never felt it more than I have done since I have 
been staying here.” 

The squire raised his small, sharp eyes and 
scanned the calm, placid face acutely. 

“Why don’t you give it up then?” he asked. 

The captain raised his eyebrows. 

“ You forget, sir,” he said, “ that I have little else 
but my pay to live on.” 

The squire growled, 

“ And that doesn’t go far, eh?” 

Reginald sighed. 

* Not very,” he said, 

* You are in debt,” said the squire, shrewdly, 

JT am a little, sir,” said Reginald, “A fow 
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hundreds, It is difficult to keep out of it. An idle 
life is an extravagant one, especially in London, 
where there is little amusement to be had without 
spending money.” 

The squire remained silent for a moment, with his 
eyes fixed upon the fire. 

Grace knew that his face was sad and worn, and 
intuitively she seemed to see the calm, immoveable 
eyes of the younger man watching it. 

Presently the squire spoke, but in so changed 
and broken a voice that Grace started. 

Reginald,” he said, “I am an old man—older 
these few months than I should a’ been in ten years’ 
time if things had gone on straight. Iam thinking 
that the Dale won’t cover Harry Darrell for many 
more winters.” 

Tho captain murmured something, but the old 
man went on, in the same broken, constzained voice: 

* Old men cling hard to the last, Reginald, and I’m 
growing fond and childish. I’m fond of the old 
place—we Darrells have kept it stick and stone un- 


touched ever since the first brick was laid—I’m 
fond of the old place, and I looked forward to seeing 
it in—in—his—hands. But it wasn’t to be. Heaven 


knows it wasn’t my fault, He stuck out and dared 
me; I wasn’t the man to be bearded by my son, and 
Hugh brought it on his own head.” 

Grace strained her ears and started back with a 
suppressed cry of horror. 

What was it she had heard ? 

Hugh—the dead Hugh—had brought it on his own 
head, What had he brought? Wot death—oh, no, 
merciful Heaven! it could not be. The squire, Uncle 
Harry, had not killed his own son! 

Frozen with the horror of the thought she re- 
mained white and cold and strained her ear to catch 
more of the broken tones. 

“ He brought it on himself, Reg, brought it on him- 
self. It wasn’t a hard thing—nay, it was for his own 
good. I meant it for his good, and he knew it. Was 
it a great thing to ask him to marry a good, honest 
girl worth her weight in gold and ready, ay, more 
than ready to love him with all her honest heart ?” 

His voice had grown louder, but at the last words 
sank again. 

“No, he wouldn't. He gave me No to my face, and 
called me—villain !’”” 

The captain muttered something ; still the old man 
took vo notice. 

He seemed communing with himself rather than ad- 
dressing the other. 

“ The Dale couldn’t hold us both after that, Rez, 
and—and—well—well, it’s past and gone for ever,and 
there’s no—no—good in crying over spilt milk. 
And so you're goin’ up to London, Reginald Dart- 
mouth, eh? You'd better stay down here, I’m thiuk- 
ing.” 

“Sir?” said the captain. 

The squire turned his face to him—it was a wrinkled, 
weary, careworn face—and it was rendered more 
worn still by the half-expressed look of doubt it wore 
at this moment. 

“You'd better stay down here—at the Dale, I said,” 
he repeated. “ You're fond of the place, you said, 
didn’t you, eh ?” 

‘*I_ am—too fond of it,” murmured the captain. 

“You're fond of it, and the men are getting to take 
your word and mind ye. And, Reg, I’m an old man, 
an oldman. Heaven knows how long it’ll be before 
the parson will have his last say over these old 
bones. I’m feeling tired—tired and worrited with it 
all. And there’s Grace. She’s rough and wild, un- 
fledged and awkward as a young throstle, Reg, 
what’s to become of her when I’m gone? She'll 
be mistress of the Dale, and at the mercy of every 
scamp in the country.” 

And the squire groaned half with pain and half 
with agony at the dread that a fortune-bunting 
rogue should sit in his place at the Dale. 

‘* Nonsense, sir,” said the captain, “you are good 
for another score of years yet, and Grace will need 
no protector. And if she do——” and he stopped 
suddenly. 

“ Well,” said the squire, sharply. “ And if what?” 

“And if she do I will, please Heaven, endeavour 
to play that part to her.” 

“You,” said the squire, turning in his chair and 
gazing at the calm, handsome face, then returning to 
the coals again. “You, Reg? What? how?” Then 
he stopped and seemed lost in thought for a moment. 
Presently he said, slowly: “Reg, if I thought it 
could be managed so I'd rest more easy in my grave 
I’m thinking. Lad, you can’t guess how I love the 
old place.” 

The captain interrupted him. 

“You are wrong, sir; I can, for I love it too well 
myself,” 

The squire looked at him again, then held out his 
hand, which the captain got up and grasped fervently, 
then, instead of taking the chair again, stood up and 
leaned against the mantelshelf, 





* Rez,” said the squire, with a sigh of relief, “stay 
at the Dale, Sell out at once amd come down gnd 
settle here. It has been working in my mind for the 
last week. I wanted to get it out—to speak to you. 
I’m glad it’s over, I’m glad it’s over, And Grace 2?” 

“IT came to speak to you even now,”’ said the cap- 
tain, respectfully. ‘“ For your generous offer I need 
not say oa grateful; you know it, sir—L could not 
be otherwise. Please Heaven I will do my duty by 
the dear old place as if it were my own. But I came 
here this afternoon,” he went on, suiting his voice 
and speaking with a hesitation that leant it a mock 
humility pleasing to the old man but maddening to 
the girl behind the wall, “to ask you for even a 
greater kindness than you have bestowedou me. I 
came, sir, to ask you to give your consent to my 
wooing Grace. Uncle Darrell, you must have seen 
that we are more than friends, you must have seen 
that the dear girl was everything to me, and there- 
fore I will not distress you by # string of lover’s ex- 
planationg. I love her, sir, and I feel that I could 
not be happy without her. Nay, more, | feel that I 
could not, in honour, stay longer at the Dale without 
getting my fate, for it is my fate, decided.” 

The squire kept his eyes fixed upon the red-hot 
coals, but his face was working with some emotion, 
and ihere wag an eager light in his eyes that told 
how greatly this subtle move pleased him. 

Here were all his fears laid to rest. 

Grace married to Reginald Dartmouth, and the 
Dale would be in no danger of range | into a fortune- 
hunter’s claws; nay, more, the old well-beloved 
home would remain in ~ ay y a stuniested 

At that moment half the pain 8 ce 
laid upon his heart was lifted. 

He turned his face, and held out his hand. 


“ Heaven bless you, Reg! ‘lake her—she’s only |. 


agirl, a rough, giddy young girl, but she’s 9 Dar- 
rell, every inch er her, and she'll make you a good 
wife. ; 2 

Grace heard the outburst of well-bred gratitude 
that flowed from the captain’s lips indistinctly, and 
in one blurred mass of sound, ~ 

She leapt from the cupboard, and elutehed the old 
carven bed-post like a stag driven to bay. 

Was she dreaming or mad? Oould it be ble 
that her uncle had given her to that smooth-faced, 
bad, wicked man ? 

Could it be possible?—ay, more than possible, for 
had she not heard him, with her own ears, declare 
that he had killed his own gon, ay, and for ag light 
a cause as his refusal to marry where his father, the 
same old man, had bidden him ? , 

Poor Grace! with white face and staring eyes she 
pondered over this slowly and in fragments, and then 
threw herself down upon ber knees and grasped the 
bedclothes with her two small hands, hiding her poor, 
fearful face against the bed. 

For five minutes she remained thus, then she rose 
and sprang to the glass. 

It gave back a white fage still, but not a terror- 
stricken one. 

The fear had left it, and only the Darrell firmness, 
obstinacy, and determination remained. 

In those few silent minutes she had girded her- 
self up for an effort—an effort for freedom. 

Before she would be haaded over body and soul 
to Reginald Dartmouth she would die, that was set- 
tled as firm as a rock within her breast ; but there 
was a chance to be played before things came to that 
pass, and that chance was—flight. 

Hastily wrapping her cloak round her, and tying 
on her hat, she tooka little box that had belonged to 
her mother, and, thrusting into it all the money she 
possessed—only a few pounds—and all the trinkets 
the squire had given her, she put it in her pocket 
and then, with cautious step, stole to the door. 

They were still talking, the wicked men, and her 
eyes flashed fire as she glauced at the door, 

Should she go now? No one had geen her 
come in. They fancied her still at the Warren, 
Yes, she would chance it, and, plucking up all the 
courage her by no means faint heart possessed, she 
sped with the lightuess and silence of a mouse down 
the huge polished stairs and out of the house. 

Now, Laurence Harman, if, sleeping or waking, 
you feel a sudden start within your heart's pulse, 
keep all your senses on the alert, for as one blind 
gropes through the dark with hands outstretched, so 
thy fate has started in the winding maze of life to 
seek thee. 





CHAPTER XV. 
The loss of wealth is loss of dirt, 
As sages in all times assert. 
Give me of health and wit a flow, 
And freely let the money go. Sir H. Wotton. 
EvENTIDE at Algoa Bay. 
An English ship was just in. The quay was 
crowded with shippers, sailors, negroes, and 
colonists. 





Here, chattering like magpies, a gang of slaves 
rushed to apd fro with balgs of cotton, fruit, and 
merchandisé; there, a ta, sunburnt-looking settler 
bartered his corn for farming implements just landed, 
and elsewhere, and everywhere, a motley crowd. 
hurried backwards and forwards, chattered, shonted, 
and bought and sold with the greatest ardour. 

On the gangway, which had been wheeled from 
the landing-place to one of the large lading boats, 
stood the captain of the newly arrived ship sur- 
rounded by a few sailors, to whom he was paying their 
wages. At his elbow stood a slimly built youth 
dressed in semi-nautical clothes, and looking round 
him with wondering and particularly bright and 
beautiful eyes. 

His complexion was startlingly clear for a man, and. 
would have been almost too feminine were it not 
that it was of a dark shade, and was rendered ap- 
parently darker by the heavy eyebrows that nearly 
met upon the clear forehead. 

He stood gazing round him and waiting patiently 
until the captain was disengaged. 

hen, when the last sailor had rolled off to spend 
his money in red Cape wine and fiery brandy, the 
youth turned and asked a question—a question that, 
seemingly, considerably puzzled the captain, for he 
scr hig head and pulled his chin, and went 
turough the usual antics.of his class when they aro 


ile 1 mr ring thus, th th stil? 
we w e us, the youth stild 
standin waiting patiently, a cloud of dust rose 
in the digenos, the slaves set up a shout, the colo- 
pists their bargaiving for @ moment, and 
turned his head togeo what was coming. 








on the qui ted and 

tof the to Stell tr aiaionte of 

ten Sepe sag, five of ridden by slaves, four 

pest gt oe ee dden by a magnili- 

t man, in the orthodox runner dress, 

) doyy upon the quay, at the head of 
air 
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*Hah, beh! a Wild Laury!” atone’ the 
roes, leaving bundles, and rushing up te 
heli the bridle : r, at a respectful distance, 
e horse's haga. 
wohe’ “ty four of the traders nodded to the horse- 
fs nag oor ta their hats, with a half- 
With » ree to the whale ha waved 
the negroes Wie up to tho gangway, 


aside, , 2 
his black retainers clustering together in a heap at 
the back, and chattering with their brethren om 
foot. 

The captain nodded eagerly, and stepped forward. 
He had forgotten the youth for the moment in the 
prospect of trading. 

“ Good-morning,” he said. “ Mr. Stewart’s man?” 
he added, conciliatingly. 

“Tam,” wag the curt reply, delivered in a grave 
and musical voice. * Have you iron on board?” 

“ Tools?” asked the captaiu, with a smile. 

** Yes,” was the reply. 

“Plenty,” said the captain, and fed the way to 
the boat. 

The horseman dismounted, flung the bridle across 
the horse’s neck, and followed the captain. 

As he passed the dark-looking youth on the gang- 
way he cast a glance and half stopped, as if he re- 
cognizad the face. 

ut a longer look convinced him that he did not, 
and, with a courteous inclination of the hand, a goré 
of upward wave peculiar to the Cape, he passed on, 

The youth turned and looked after him, 

Since he first came iu sight he bad not taken his 
dark eyes off him. 

He seemed fascinated—drawn as if by a magnet, 
and even then, when one would think he had looked 
long enough, he bent forward to get another glanee 
at the stalwart figure as it stood upright as a dart in 
the lading boat. 

Presently, after the barter had been made, wine, 
sheep and corn for toolsand English goods, the cattle- 
runner and the eaptain returned—the captain, with 
a satisfied smile upon his face, talking agreeably, the 
cattle-runner listening, his face grave, uninterested, 
and absent. 

They approached the youth, still standing where 
they had left him. 

“Hullo, my lad,” said the captain; ‘I'd forgotten 

ou,” 
Then, turning to the horseman, who had stopped 
too, he gaid: 

“ Lovk hera, you don’t want anything of this gort 
up at the Corner, do you, Laury ?” 

Wild Laury, as ho was called, glanced keenly and 


of dust grew denser and nearer,. 
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critically at the slim youth, who, by the way, blushed 
deeply under the scrutiny, and shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “I think not.”? 

Then, addressing the youth, he added: 

“ Are you looking for a situation at a station?” 

“I am looking for employment of any sort,” re- 
plied the youth, in a soft, musical voice, that in some 
way moved the cattle-ruuner, for he half started end 
stared at the still-blushing face. 

Then he thought a moment. 

“You are tooslimly made for Cape hard work,” he 
eaid, kindly. “Can you read?” Then, as if anxious 
not to hurt the lad’s feelings, added, “ Of course, 
though, and write?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the captain, answering for him. 
‘“* He can read and write well enough, and figure too 
pretty tidy. Why, he kept the ship’s log most of 
the voyage, and balanced the purser’s. books too.” 

The cattle-runner nodded. 

“ You can read, write, and keep accounts, why did 
zee leave England where all thosethings would have 

n. of some use to you?” 

The youth turned pale, and, as if regretting he had 
asked the question, the cattle-runner said, quickly : 

“ Well, my master”—the youth stares; can this 
noble-looking fellow be a servant? — “my master 
may be glad of you. He wants a trusty young 
fellow to keep his books, If you care:to take service 
at a far-away cattle station I can promise you a good 
home and kind friends.” 

The youth flushed still deeper. 

“ Thank you, thank you,” hesaid, eagerly. “' I will 
goand am grateful.” 

The runner inclined his head. 

** Good,” he said,curtly. “ We start at sunrise from 
that corner there,” poi ting with his heavy whip to 
the spot where the horses were waiting. “ Bring what 
luggage you have to-night and be ready to start with 
us to-morrow.” 

The youth nodded eagerly. 

“TI will be there, trust me, And for to-night?” 
he inquired, turning to the captain. 

“Oh, you can sleep in your cabin to-night,” re- 
plied the skipper, kindly, “ and I’m a-most sorry that 
it’s the last time.” 

Punctual as the sun itself the youth was waiting 
at the starting-place, and greeted the catile-ruaner 
with a frank smile. 

He nodded and ordered a horse to be saddled for 
him, and waiting until the heavy sacks of tools were 
equally and carefully distributed amongst the spare 
horses, gave the word and the cavalcade started, 

Six days passed and the journey was:nearly over, 
During its course the cattle-runner had not’ spoken 
more than half a dozen words. 

The youth, whose quick eyes seemed to take in 
every flash of colour and strange sight, had watched 
him closely but had never ventured to disturb his 
thoughts by addressing him saye in reply to some 
question. 

Yet though chary of speech Laurence had not been 
unmindful of his youthful companion—nay, more, he 
had been kind, The choicest steaks, the softest rugs, 
the first drink of water he had invariably offered the 
youth, and now and then, when some particularly fine 
view or strange creature had crossed their path, he 
had pointed them out with afew curt,short sentences, 
but not unkind ones, 

When they came in sight of the farmhouse, that 
rose from the plain of flowers, he turned to the youth, 
who was staring with delighted eyes, and said : 

“That is the station. It is beautiful—at least, I 
thought it so when, a year ago, it broke upon my 
vision; but use is second nature, and even too much 
beauty palls upon the sense.” 

“ Oh, not this, not this!” exclaimed tha youth, in 
his musical accents, and raising his dark, sparkling 
eyes to the stern, sun-tanned face, but lowering them 
timidly as they caught the grave regard of the stern 
eyes. 

“ Well, it may be so,” said the runner, ‘ but I told 
you, not to point out its beauty, but to warn you that 
we are nearing our destination, That’s the station 
—your home if you decide to accept service there.” 

The youth flushed eagerly and was about to speak, 
but the other went on: 

“You are young and, as I conjecturo, unused. to 
rough life. You will get nothing but rough life yon- 
der. It ie as well you should know it before you 
enter on it. Not that there is aught to fear,” he con- 
tinued, seeing the youth’s face pale slightly as if with 
alarm. “I gaid rough, not savage, The men are 
wild but honest, rough but true. This is the end of 
the world, this out-station here, and you may miss 
the comforts and the luxuries. Uhink ere you decide.” 

_The youth looked up timidly, then flushed and knit 
his brows with determination, 

“I thank you,” he said, “tut Tam already decided. 
If your master will exgage me I will acceptservice.” 

“So be it,’ said the runner, and, spurring his 
aorse, he gallopped up to the deer, 





Beneath the porch the settler was smoking his long 
pipe. He rose, and pushing the crowd of negro chil- 
dren aside, went up and nodded a salutation. 

“ Hullo, Laurence! Back? Got thetools?) And 
who is this?” 

“ A youngster I found at the quay,” returned Lau- 
rence, curtly, “ He reads, writes, and keeps accounts. 
You said you wanted.a book-keeper, If he suits he is 


‘| willing to stay.” 


Stewart looked at the ladiand held out his hand. 

* Come inside, young sir, and we'll talk matters 
over. Come you in too, Laurence,” he called ont, for 
Laurence had turned his horse’s head and was riding 
away already, 

He swung back like an arrow, however, and, leap- 
ing down at the door, followed the others into the 
room, 

As usual the bottle was brought outand the glasses 
filled, but the youth drew back, 

“T—I—cannot drink it,” he said, flushing, then 
turning pale, 

The settler stared. 

“Don’t like French brandy?” he ssid, with a 
laugh. “Well, I reckon you'll soon change that 
song. Well, here’s your health, Laurence, the other 
glass is for you.” 

But the-ranner shook his head and turned aside, 
and, strange to say, the settler made no remark auent 
his refusal, 

“Well, it’s to be hoped you can keep accounte 
better than you can tipple,” saidthe settler, in his 
rough but not unkindly way. 

* Look here, my lad, cau you make anything of 
these?” and he took a pile of long account books 
from the cupboard and threw them on the table, 

The youth picked ous up and frowned at it as was 
his wout when anxious. 

It was one mags of jumble aud confusion, 

He shook his head rather mournfully. 

The settler burst into. a hearty laugh and threw 
himself upon the table, : 

‘* Now,”’ he said, when he regained breath, ‘that’s a 
good one. If you’dsaid you could I'd ’a packed you 
off to the Bay to-morrow, for I know there ain’t a 
clerk in the whole world a8 could make anything of 
them blarmed books. I tried.and they drove me 
mad. It ain’t difficult neither, It’s only a matter 
of entering and checking. So maay huadred come 
in, so many hundred gone out, aud the price they 
fetched. Here, Laury, show the youngster your 
method.” 

Laurence took a book from.a shelf and opened it. 

“There, look at that. Oan you manage that.?’’ 
asked the settler. 

The youth took the book aud his face cleared. 

“ Oh, yes,” he said, “ this is simple. I have only 
learnt to keep books while on board the ship, but [ 
could manage this lam sure.” 

“Then you'll do,” said the settler, and then he 
looked hard at the youth and thought a moment. 

There was something about the bearing and the 
voice of the lad that told the astute Mr, Stewart he 
had got another silver fish in the net. 

** Yes,” he said, “you'll do. Now, es for all the 
rest, I'll turn you over to Laury,” and he sauatered 
out. 

The youth turned to Laurence, who was seated on 
the table, his head bent down, his.eyes fixed on the 
floor. 

He started as if from a reverie as the settler 
spoke, and lifting his eyes, said : 

“ What is your name?” 

“ Cecil,” replied the youth, dropping his eyes be- 
neath the calm, cold gaze, 

“ Cecil,” repeated Laurence. It’s a pretty name,” 

Then he spoke ef the wages. 

The boy was as indifferent to them as he himself 
had been, but stipulated for a.room and some sort of 
office apart from the other men, and Laurence, pro- 
mising that he should have these, left the question of 
salary to the settler. 

Then he took him upstairs, showed him a bedroom, 
there were plenty to spare, fixed upon the armoury as 
an office for him, and, telling bim the hours for 
breakfast, dinner, and supper, left the room. 

The youth gazed after him aa he strode down the 
stairs, and then ran to the window to watch him 
as he mounted his horse and rode off across the 


prairie. 

For Wild Laury, as bis fellow runners called him, 
seldom spent a night at the farm. 

He knew no fatigue, no physical weakness. If 
the cattle come in at night, he was off again by the 
light of the moon to sleep far away at one of the 
out-stations, solitary and silent at the base of some 
huge mountein or the centre of one of the dark 
forests. 

Solitude was dear to Wild Lanry. He never 
shunned danger, but he was given to shunning 
man. 

A fortnight passed, and the youth Cecil had be- 





come used to his duties and hig home. The first 
were light and the latter seemed happy to him. 

He was handsome, winning, light-hearted, though 
he had his thoughtful and silent fits sometimes, 
times when the dark eyes grew darker and the dark, 
thick brows were knitted fiercely and sadly. 

Every child about the place, and there were some 
dozens, ran to Massa Cocy if he tripped in sight. We 
say tripped advisedly, for the youth never walked 
like a man, but tripped lightly and gracefuliy like 
a “gal,” as one of the runner’, in his rough way, 
had declared, 

The men, as well as the children, took to fancy 
Cecil, and when his clear, boyish face and bright, 
frank eyes were near toned down their rough and 
rather emphatic language, and were wont to pet. him 
up with costly skins and such like trifles. 

Sometimes, when one of them went to ‘the Bay, 
he would bring back some slight piece of finery, in 
the shape of silken scarfs for the waist or fringed 
mocassing, all which were eagerly pounced on by 
the youth, for Cecil was foolishly fond of bright 
colours and pretty articles of dress. 

Mr, Stewart looked upon this state of things as 
highly satisfactory, and set a proper value on this 
his latest acquisition, 

He, too, made a pet of the lad, liking to set down 
beside him as he worked at the books, and listen and 
laugh at his odd and funny stories of the voyage and 
the old English life. 

Sometimes he would try and draw the youth out 
on the subject. of his own past, but on that topic 
Cecil was obstinately discreet. 

Anecdotes, quips, jokes, and a song now and then, 
but personal history never. 

So Mr. Stewart gave it up, and, bound to be-satis- 
fied, grew more fond of the lad each day, giving up 
odd matters to him and trusting him as he would 
have done Laurence, who cared for nothing but gallop- 
ping o’er prairie and through woods, and was as-little 
at home as could be helped. 

Cecil often talked of the Grim Laury, as he called 
him, and asked Mr. Stewart hosts of questions as to 
where he had got such a silent, unsociable servant 
from, But Mr, Stewart could be as reticent as Cecil him. 
self, and never told him the story of Hugh Darrell: 

So the fortnight passed, and at its close Wild 
Laury, who lad not been at the farm siace the first 
night of Ceoil’s arrival, returned, 

Cecil was standing in the midst of a group of 
children when the hum of the eattle was borne upon 
the air and turned sharply as one of the runners said 
to another : 

“ Were’s Wild Laury, I reckon he’s been @ long 
spin this time.” 

Gecil’s face grew instantly interested and he 
gazed eagerly upon the cloud of dust, watching the 
men as they mounted and rode forth to meet him, 
and forgetting the children. 

Presently the pitter-patter of the hnndreds of 
sheep vang through the clear air and the runner 
came in sight. 

The youth did not run forward, but his eyes 
flashed and’ a sudden gleam of pleasure shot through 
them that deepened as Wild Laury dashed to the 
very spot where he stood and bentling down in his 
saddle said, in his grave, stern tones: 

“* Well, are you happy ?” 

* Quite,” replied the youth, with a crimson flush, 
and gezing intently on the tanned and weary face 
above him, “ Whatatime you have been away ? 
Why do you go.so long?” 

He smiled, it was a listless smile, moresad thane 
groan, as he repliad: 

“Tam fonder of the open air and my horse than 
the farm, and yet I have not been away for nothing; 
here is something for you,” and he took a costly skin 
from his saddle-bag. and threw it across Cecil’s arm. 

Before the youth could thank him he had touched 
the horse again with his spurred heel and bounded 
away. 

Cacil looked after him, and with an unaccountable 
feeling of thankfulness saw him turn into the stables 
and dismount. 

The lad hurried up to the room with the skin on 
his arm where the giver had thrown it, and sat 
down to gaze and gloat over his prize, not so much 
on account of its value—although that was great— 
but because Wild Laury, who spoke to no one, much 
less made friends with them, had remembered him 
and brought it for him, . 

That night he slept on it, curling up in its soft 
warmth like a kitten in clover. 

On the morrow, as he was going down to the 
stream for some water, he saw the silent Laury 
seated beneath some trees eating a crust of bread 
and antelope meat. 

His fur cap was lying at his feet, and his gun was 
resting against the tree at his side. 

The lad took up his can and walked up to him, 
thinking : 
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“If I do not thank him now he will be off for 
another month, and will think me ungrateful.” 

Wild Laury looked up as he approached with a 
grave smile and nodded, 

Cecil came up to him, and, setting down the can, 
said: 

“I’ve come to thank you for that fur, Laury ; it’s 
a beauty.” 

“Tam glad you like it,” was the reply. 

‘+ How did you get it?” asked the youth. 

“ Took it froma leopard,”’ said the cattle-ranner, 
quietly. 

“Shot it?” asked Cecil, seating himself beside the 
tall figure, and resting his chin upon his slight, 
girlish-looking hands, 

Laury looked down into the wide-opened, eager 
eyes and nodded. 

“Yes,” hesaid, “shot it. Can you not see the 
bullet-hole in its head ?” 

“No,” replied Cecil; then thoughtfully: “ The 
men say you have shot a great many. Have you?” 

“Yes,” said the runner, wearily, “A great 
many.” 

e “ And antelopes, and deer, and elephants 2?” asked 
ecil, 

Again he nodded, looking down with a half- 
amused air. 

“How I should like to be you!” exclaimed the 
youth. 

The man’s face darkened, and he shook his 


ead. 

is You had better be any one else, my lad,” he 
said. 

The boy coloured. 

““Why do you say that?” he asked. * You are 
strong and brave, you don’t know fear, you sleep in 
the woods, they say, and you can shoot the antelope. 
What more can you want ?” 

“ Nothing,” said the runner, curtly. “And yet 
you see with it all I am but a bear. Come, it was a 
bear you called me, Cecil, was it not?” and he smiled 
grimly. 

“ Jake was a sneak and a coward to tell you,” he 
said, reddening and flashing with anger. “ But I 
did call you a bear, and I thought you one for riding 
away without a word, and staying so long. I wanted 
to thank you for being so kind to me on the journey 
here. I wanted to tell you how happy I was, and how 
grateful I was to you for the kind words you said 
before we came. I wanted—but there it don’t 
matter what I wanted, for you didn’t wait, did you ? 
Laury, tell me why you dislike to stay at the farm 
even for one night? You said last night you liked 
er open air, and the riding and hunting, but— 

ut——’’ 

* But what ?” he asked, quietly, shutting his clasp 
knife and rising. 

“But is there no other reason?” Cecil asked, 
half turning. “Is it because you are unhappy ?” 

The man’s face softened more at the tender music 
of the words than the words themselves, and as he 
stooped to pick up his cap he said, with a repetition 
of the sad smile: 

“ You are inquisitive, Master Cecil. If I am un- 
happy, could you make me less, if I owned it ?” 

“1 would try !” replied the youth, leaping to his 
feet, and looking up eagerly. I would try, 
Laury!” 

“ And fail—and be disappointed, my lad,” said the 
man, laying his hand upon the slight, graceful 
shoulder of the youth, “ Better leave me to the 
wild beasts,” and he turned with a hurried gesture 
as if he had spoken too much. 

Cecil caught him by the sleeve of his leather tunic, 
and he turned again. 

“ Ah, you are angry with me,” he said. ‘ I—was 
—rude toask you. Will you forgive me?” 

“Forgive you!” said Laury, taking the small 
hand in his large, strong one. “ Why, lad, it’s I 
who ought to ask your forgiveness. I was rough 
and rude—I have almost forgotten to be otherwise. 
Don’t think any more of it, or trouble about me,” 
and with another smile he walked off. 

Cecil looked after him for a moment, then picked 
up the water-can and tripped home, 

“ Don’t trouble about me” was easy to say, but 
Cecil found it difficult to do. 

The tall, noble form and the sad, weary face got 
between the ledgers and the bright brown eyes, and 
the figures would not add up nor balance. 

Meanwhile Wild Laury had gone off to the stables 
with a queer feeling at his heart—a feeling he did 
not like, for it unsettled him, 

The lad’s clear, sweet face and tender, anxious 
eyes had got into his heart, and he could not get 
them out, try hard as he would, and he did try, for 
or they made him think of home and the 
pas 
He shook himself with a frown, and muttering : 
“I will be off to-morrow,” flung himself into the 
saddle, 





CHAPTER XVI. 
Man is his own star, and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
Commands all light, ail influence, all gate, 
Nothing to him falls early or too late. 
Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 

John Fletcher. 

Tue evening of the same day eight or nine of the 
runners were lying full length, talking and smoking 
beneath the trees at the back of the farm. 

They were the next out-going gang, and they were 
discussing the probable route, etc. 

To whileaway the time one of them produced a 
greasy, well-thumbed pack of cards, and with sulemn 
gravity he and another commenced playing all fours 
—the only game they knew. 

They were playing for small stakes—shillings, 

hides, and furs—and lost or won with the same 
grim taciturnity. 

One man, called Tim, was 
several men were cleared out 
half gone. 

He was rather flushed by his good fortune, and 
as there was a pause in the game—a slight hesita- 
tion showing itself in the laying of the stakes—he 
said, shuffling the cards: 

“Come, ain’t any o’ yer got any coin? I want 
one more hand.” 

Long Will rolled over from his back to his sto- 
mach, and flung a coin on the grass. 

“T’ll take a turn,” he growled. ‘ You've got all 
the luck, though.” 

They played more than one hand, of course, and 
the luck seemed to have changed. 

Tim was losing. 

The men who had been playing grew interested, 
and drew closer to the two players, thoroughly en- 
joying the sight of Tim’s discomfiture. 

Long Will took his good luck with great com- 
posure, but the losing man seemed inclined to be 
nasty. 

It was unpleasant to lose the spoil after win- 
ning it. 

Still, with the persistence of every gambler, he 
would play, and Long Will still won. 

While they were playing Laurence passed by with 
a lasso that he had been mending on his arm. 

He stopped a moment to watch the game, and at 
that moment arose a dispute, 

“ Hullo, you played a queen,” said Long Will. 

“No, I didn’t,” said Tim, picking up the stakes. 

“Yes, ye did,” retorted Will. “ Put the money 
down.” . 

Tim grinned. 

“When I wins,” he said, with a sneer—he had 
lost his temper—“I pockets.” 

“ But you don’t pocket when you lose—least ways, 
not my money,” said Will, with a flash of the eye. 

“TI played the king, and you threw the queen— 
the stake’s mine—what @’ye mean by pocketiug ?” 

“T tell you I played the king,” said Tim. 

There was a confusion of tongues directly, and the 
men sprang to their feet. 

Laurence with a bitter smile turned away—it was 
such scenes that kept him out of their way. He 
preferred the beasts of the forest and the companion- 
ship of his horse. 

“Here, stop a moment, Laury,” growled Will, 
clutching him by the arm. “ You was just behind 
my back, and could see the cards, What was it, 
king or queen ?” 

“You played the king,” said Laurence, releasing 
his arm and turning again. 

“ You know he didn’t,” snarled Tim. 


—— lucky, and 
fore the evening had 


Laurence swung round, and his hand fell upon the | 


revolver in his belt, but as suddenly he dropped it 
to his side again and walked on, 

The men murmured. 

a presuming upon his forbearance, sneered, 
evilly. 

“ Why don’t he stop? What does he craw! away 
for, the coward?” 

The word brought the reluctant Laurence back. 

He stepped up quietly to the group, and looked 
the man in the face. 

“You called me a coward,” he said, calmly. “Be- 
cause I did not put a bullet in your heart—is that 
it? Well, I call you a coward, too, and now we’ll 
decide it.’’ 

“I’m ready,” growled the man, drawing his re- 
volver. 

‘Tam not,” said Laurence, “if you mean in 
that way. Islould be a coward if I were, for I ama 
better shot than you, Tim, and should drop you as 
dead, at twenty paces, as that bird,” and he fired at 
a peewhit, which fell like a stone twenty paces off. 

“ He's right—Laury’s right,” growled the lookers- 
on. “ You'd have no chance, Tim.” 

“T won’t shoot you,” continued Laurence, heed- 
less of the comments. “But you shall have your 


revenge and give me mine,” 








“What d’ye mean?” growled Tim. 

‘I'll show you,” and calling one of the natives he 
told him to bring his own and Tim’s horse. 

“ Now,” said he, when they were brought, “come 
with me to the cliff,” and he pointed to a cliff that 
reared its head against the sky about two miles off. 

The man sprang into the saddle, and the others, 
calling for their horses, followed him. 

Laurence spurred ‘the black into a gallop, and, 
followed by the others, made for the cliff. 

One of the slaves ran back to the house, and, 
meeting Cecil, commenced a long rigmarole, of which 
the youth only caught : 

“Massa Tim shoot Maasa Laury on de cliff.” 

Bu. that was enough for him. 

With a white face he sprang on @ horse, and fol- 
lowed in pursuit of the horsemen. 

By the time he had got in sight they had reached 
the cliff, had dismounted, and were standing watch- 
ing Laurence, 

e had walked to within three yards of the preci- 
pice, and with his bowie-knife cut a long line in the 
hard sandstone. 

Then he turned to Tim, and, pointing to it, said: 

“That line is within four yards of the edge. I 
will race you from the trees, and this shall be the 
winning-post.” 

An exclamation of surprise and consternation rose 
from the group. 

Tim turned white, but looked sullen. 

“ Who is to check on that bit of ground?” he 
growled. “One of us is safe to go over, and that ud 
mean——” 

“Death,” filled in Laurence, with a look of scorn. 
“ Just so, and so would a bullet. You refuse? Your 
horse is as good as the black. You have boasted that 
you can pull up within a yard. Here are three to do 
it in.” 

The scornful tone and contemptuous flash of the 
eyes roused the man more than the words. 

With an imprecation he flung himself into the 
saddle. 

“ Down with you!” he said. “I’m not afraid.” 

Without a word Laurence remounted and gallopped 
towards the starting-point. 

The lookers-on stood grim and silent. They were 
too used to death to be much moved, but each felt a 
cold shudder run through him at the novel mode of 
suicide, for one false step aud over horse and rider 
must go, and be dashed to pieces on the hard sand 
rocks beneath. 

Meanwhile the word was given, and the two horses 
were flying towards the fearful precipice like the 
wind, 

Cecil, panting and breathless, came up just as they 
flashed past to what seemed to him certain destruc- 
tion. 

The youth uttered a loud shriek, and staggered 
in the saddle, throwing one hand up before his 
eyes. 

"The horses tore on. 

The watchers held their breath. Tim’s face was 
white as the death he was tempting. Laurence’s 
was as calm, listless, almost as indifferent as 
usual, 

Now they are near. The hot breath of the horses 
fans the foremost man’s cheek, 

Another moment, and a sudden report rang out, 
crisp and shrill, and as Laurence pulled the black 
up, with a grasp of steel, on to the very line, Tim's 
horse leaped into the air a few feet behind, and rolled 
over, rider and all, shot dead. 

The men shouted, and Laurence leapt to the 
ground, 

Tim rose to his feet, shaking like an ague and 
white as a sheet. 

Cecil rode forward with a revolver, from which 
the smoke still poured, in his hand, and, flinging him- 
self off his horse, fell half fainting to the ground. 

The men crowded round, but Laurence picked 
him up as he would have done a child, and, striding 
down the hill, said to Tim: 

“ Run you and get some water—and quick; the 
lad’s shot saved you.” 

Then he laid the youth on the grass and began 
unloosening his shirt at his throat, but before his 
fingers had scarcely touched it Cecil came to, and, 
pushing his haud aside, said, imploringly : 

“ Don’t, don’t! Oh, pray don’t! I—I am all right, 
I——Oh, how could you be so wicked?” 

Something in the dezp, reproachful eyes touched 
Laurence’s heart. 

And he, who had not turned pale before the chance 
of death, turned white, and bent his eyes with a look 
of contrition and remorse upon the ground, 

(To be continued.) 





Napves has just celebrated the 200th anniversary 
of the death of Salvator Rosa. Not an incident to 
celebrate, it may be reasonably thought, 
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MARRIED IN MASK. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Bilence in time of suffering is the best. 
"Tis dangerous to disturb a hornet’s nest. 


In one of the most palatial mansions; erected in 
‘one of the broadest and most fashionable streets of 
‘London, a rich man was starving. Wealth lavished 
with a most reckless hand and accompanied by a 
cultivated taste had rendered this establishment 
geobenty one of the most comfortable and elegant 
‘in the metropolis, 

The suites of rooms were carpeted, curtained, 
‘lighted, furnished beyond reproach, Forms of grace 
and hues of beauty were everywhere present in the 
decorations. 

The servants of the house were in green livery, 
and so quiet in their demeanour aud movements 
‘that they might readily have been mistaken for 
gentlemen. 

Easily but coldly they passed through the sump- 
tuous dwelling, perfectly conversant with their 
duties and almost ministerial in their immaculate 
white cravats and their immoveable gravity. They 
‘were submissive subjects of the great idea which 
truled the establishment—silence, unremitting, im- 
placable, eternal silence, 

The rattling of plates, the outburst of a sneeze or 
‘cough was resented by the master of the house as an 
insult, and the offender was dismissed in silence. 
Mercy was extended only to the domestic who 
mufiled his refractory mouth or nose deep in Lis towel 
and smothered all outbursts of nature. 

The door-bell at the front was trained to silence 
by all the arts which render a metallic jingling 
endurable. It answered, it is true, to a sturdy pull 
from a visitor outside, but it was only the ghost of 
asound, which softly announced “ You are heard, 
‘but you must respect aristocratic silence.” The pre- 
vailing colour of the woodwork throughout was 
black walnut. If preference for any particular colour 
of hangings was discernible through the rooms, it 
was unquestionably dark green. 

That hue predominated and may have been 
adopted from its natural suggestion of the gloom and 
silence of a great wood. But though black walnut 
and green were regnant in the silent house, they 
had been carved or embroidered into as many and 
graceful patterns as comported with their solemn 
dignity. 

On the dark mantelpieees, and banisters, and 
chairs, graceful heads of deer, and fantastic heads of 

boars and birds were profusely carved, 





[THE BANKER'S GRATITUDE. ]} 


There was another peculiarity about this dweiiing 
where Harpocrates had evidently established his 
throne. It was the entire absence of female face or 
female form, The rustle of a woman's dress was never 
heard upon the staircases. From cellar to attic there 
was no sign, dead or alive, of the gentle tempter. 
Not even the portrait of a woman was allowed upon 
the walls. There were bronze gods for ornaments 
upon the mantelpieces, but no goddesses. Jupiter 
was there, but he was a widower. Some deadly 
animosity had banished the slight waists and small 
feet, and none but men ever crossed the threshold, 
cam this absence conduced to the majestic si- 
ence, 

But, whatever natural or eccentric motive had ex- 
cluded women, they were not there, and there was 
no anticipation that they ever would be there, singly, 
or in pairs, 

A stronger statement even than the last may be 
volunteered. They were not wanted there, and 
would not have been tolerated in the house for an in- 
stant, under any pretence or insidious approach 
whatever. 

So a wonderful silence reigned from sunrise to 
sunset, and the white-cravated domestics moved 
slowly in and out, at intervals, as if shod in wool. 

In that stately house, and attended by stately 
servants, a rich man was starving. Food was there 
in abundance ; but it was not of the nature he craved. 
He needed nourishment for his heart. He was alone 
in the world, and his heart wae starving. 

There are hearts which seem to thrive entirely 
upon gold, Kindred, wife, children, appear to be 
adjuncts to these, but not necessaries of life. Other 
hearts are created for social and domestic joys. 
Without these they pine away. 

Of the latter class was the owner of this mansion. 
But with all his powers, mental and material, for 
building up a domestic circle of loved ones around 
him this man would not make the effect. 

Such violence had been done to the purest and 
best instincts born in him that he was afraid to 
make farther ventures in the commerce of hearts. 
His entire life had for many years been absorbed in 
the ventures of trade. Here was he certain of suc- 
cess, for he never failed in speculation. Winds 
from every quarter of the compass wafted to him 
ships laden with his goods. Wherever he planted 
money it yielded him fourfold. His gift of foresight 
and his commercial acumen were marvellous. 

Astute traders, speculators—all, in fact, who ven- 
tured upon the uncertainties of the fature—felt re- 
lieved when they chanced to learn that Nicholas Rudd 
was making investments in their particular channels. 
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Men had actually become wealthy who never pos- 
sessed any other business tact than that of watching 
and imitating Rudd’s investments. 

It was not always possible to ascertain where his 
eagle business eye was fixed for a successful specu- 
lation. But sometimes trifling occurrences in the 
market indicated that the great banker and merchant 
anticipated a rise in stocks or real estate. 

Then the bold man who followed him was sure to 
reap a golden harvest, while the cautions man of 
long experience and admirable commercial virtues 
who hesitated was certain to upbraid his own hesita- 
tion and timidity when it was too late. 

This isolated man had a sterling name for honesty. 
His promise or his representation was beyond re- 
proach. He was apparently as cold of heart as an 
Arctic iceberg. He lived alone and courted no man. 
But when he volunteered a statement in his banking- 
house upon any state of things, or as to the real cha- 
racter of any trader or speculator, it could be de- 
pended upon as truth. He never misrepresented 
facts or men. His heart, men said, was ice, but his 
word was the purest gold, 

But marvellous to his compeers was his success. 
Wealth accumulated in his hands with such rapidity 
as the yoars went by that it had a tinge of the 
miraculous about it. Where did he not own land and 
houses? In what real stock was he not interested ? 
This strange successor of Midas was beyond the 
reach of that adulation which cripples some men and 
makes them tributary to the financial schemes of 
others. 

“If you have business propositions to unfold to 
me,” he would say to the flatterers, “ speak ; but if 
you have only such chaff to deliver as moves women, 
good-morning.” 

The word women would issue from his lips with 
such contemptuous accent, with such bitterness that 
men knew he had been terribly wronged at some 
period of his career. 

There was a calm and intellectual beauty about 
this man which all recognized when he moved in the 
haunts of traffic. Nature had fashioned every fea- 
ture and limb like those of Adonis, He was tall, 
superbly athletic, and beautiful in countenance. His 
fair, white brow and dark blue, piercing eyes and 
mouth chiselled delicately and small, and his fair, 
closely shaven face attracted instant admiration from 
all eyes. His gray, silky hair was ever closely cut, 
and no jewellery was ever seen upon his person. His 
dress was never distinguishable from that of business 
gentlemen in the street. . 

Even with the lapse of fifty years of life, time had 
dealt gently wita his complexion. He bathed daily 
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and never indulged in wine, Alcoholic beverage was 
as rare to him as arsenic, There was but one object 
more detestable to him than wine, That greater 
horror was woman, With then this countenance s0 
free from every stain or mark of vice, how could the 
banker avoid being beautiful when throuzh his eyes 
intelligence was looking out, and careful study and 
meditation were year by year chiselling out his fea- 
tures in intellectual lines? He was as superbly per- 
fect as a marble statue by a master, and equally as 
heartless and cold. 

This was the verdict of the world. And yet the 
poor rich man was heart-hungry, but inflexible in his 
iron purpose never to trust @ woman again. Thus 
into his house, his equipage, his servants, his sur- 
roundings did the icy influence of the man penetrate. 
In silont rooms and amid silent domestics he lived, 
Gte, meditated and brooded alone. 

He had been wronged also by his kindred in early 
life, when his sensibilities were acute and while his 
success was still problematical. Those of his own 
flesh and blood who had avoided him in his poverty 
and struggle he avoided, yea, absolutely ignored jn 
his time of triumph and affluence. They were.naw to 
him of no more value than stones. Some of,them 
would gladly now obtain even @ bow from him jin 
the street. A recognition from such a powerful 
relative as Nicholas Rudd might be a pagsport to:in- 
fluence—so thoroughly do some minds pay court to 
everything attaching to the wealthy. But,the banker 
passed them without motice. 

Of all the family ‘had -been reared under his 
father’s roof only one atill retained » plage ipjhis 
heart—his sister. 

He loved her. Everybody loved her. But.cirenm- 
stances,had separated the brother and gister. flhey 
understood each other perfectly. There was no.es- 
trangement betweenthem. But.the sister's husband 
having requested her to avoid her brother's shouse 
she ecqnidenny 3 t pot until in an interview she had 
obtained her ‘s justification of her obedience 
to her husband. Rudd:knew thathis sister ahexished 
him and defended him on all oceasigns, angi ;he loved 
her too unselfishly to demand of her a warlare.within 
her own doors. So he was really alone in the world 
and alone in his house, for he never entertained com- 
pany. 

A terrible gnawing, however, was always at his 
heart. The great pain,arose from his memory of the 
past. He had not been born cold and reticent and 
heartless. But persistent disaster hal been marked 
upon the records of his heart. And now he hated 
women bitterly, and-had no friend but the isulated 
sister, But the more desolate was his heart from the 
loss of human companionship the more pexfectly 
and unselfishly burned the lamp of hig love for that 
sweet sister whom fate held away from him. 
Although her husband had extorted the, promise. that 
ehe would avoid the house, still ghe foundat intervals 
means of conveying to her brother tokens of her 
affection. Thus was peace preserved at home and 
her brother's affection retained. 

But rarely are men who engage.in business ina 
great city. utter hermits when at leisure. There were 
times when the rays of kindness that had brightened 
the earliest days of Nicholas Rudd’s life were re- 
membered, and he flung aside the pomp and the 
silence in which he lived to commune naturally and 
without reserve with one who had been his friend in 
adversity. In his darkest day, when buffeted and 
outcast by his relatives, the.boy, Nicholas Rudd, had 
founda friand. It was an humble friend, but an 
unflinching one. His father had beaten him cruelly 
becanse he refused to expose his accomplice ina 
boyish misdameanour. He had dragged his.father’s 
fish-pond with a net, and destroyed every fish in it. 
The father was satisfied that gsome.qne.had partici- 
pated in the piscaterial slanghter. 

But Nicholas refused te betray his companion. 
His comrade escaped punishment, and the,boy, after 
being cruelly flogged, was turned out.of,the house 
for ever. The father was determined man, and,in- 
sisted upon the betrayal of the accomplice. 

Thus they posted for ever, Nicholas carrying forth 
to the warld the resolute will and power of endur- 
ance which had made him @ successful man. He 
had wandered to foreign landg as 9 sailor, and 
from the careful saving ef his wages had accumu- 
lated the little capital which had been the founda- 
= of we meres career. 

ut it ha en a gloomy and bitter day, 
day of his exile from home. vu was but ra ee 
of age when the door of his father’s house was 
slammed behind him, 

Rhe rain of autumn fell in torrents, apd he crept 
to the cottage of a servant-girl, who was often em- 
ployed by his father to agsist in the dairy of the 

rm, 

She welcomed him, sympathized with him, and 
ave him food and money and shelter. In addition, 
when he left her for the seaside, she gave him the 











only article of jewellery she had ever possessed in 
her life. 

“Sell this, Nick,” she said at parting, “if your 
money don’t hold out till you get to the ship.” 

That face, that tone, had made an impression upon 
the forsaken and agonized little heart that would go 
with it to the grave. 

Years had now flown ‘ 
and the boy were gray. Fate had brought them 
both to the metropolis. Whether the boy was gifted 
with memory the following scene will,determine. 

It was the Christmas time. ‘Che snow was falling 
in feathery flakes, and people were merry,in mutual 
congratulations, and gifts were gesting ‘into many 
doors in mysterious bundles. People .with tender 
hearts, and thrilled by a wonderful of a 
Diwine Infant in a manger, were wendingfheir way 
to churebes brilliantly lighted and hed in 
evergreens. How merry it jwas for but the 


ast, and the servant 


or! 

P Nicholas Rudd left his stately mansion after the 
street lamps were lighted, and, mpfling “his throat 
with the collar of his great-coat, out in the 
snowstorm unattended. 

Many lights gleamed throughthe .migt of falling 
snow-flakes, for shop-windows were digplaying their 
most tempting Christmas toys and ex ve goods 
for the allurement of the generous and the affec- 
tionate. ’ 

Mothers and fathers and sisters were thropging 
the bazaars or passing along the avenues with mys- 
terious bundles for the little ones at home. 


The opulent banker paased slowly on, solemnly 
the Ohgisimas | 


attentive to all that appertained to } 







time. 
Ho.too, grand and impopeteable ashe aap to.men, | 
had once a boy, and. semembered whata bay's: 
emotions had:been at the. of the ancient 
festival. Would he too, my the mee 
the-hour, turp-into i La ; 
dle of aurprises for some one? “No. Theyhandsome, 
cold, patrician-logkj #bops, and | 
leaving them far until 


: wen RY 
he came:toa.small suburban house at last, which be- 
longed to himself, and which he had purchased on 
speculation before the neighbourhood had become 
populated, , 

It was painted neatly and freshly with white, and | 
the blinds upon the windows were green. It stood 
@ little way back, and a.snow-coyered garden jntar- 
vened between it. and the road. 

He passed through the wooden gate,.crossed the 
garden, and rang the bell. He saw the house..was 
unusually well-lighted. Lights gleamed from the 
windows, which were covered with lacgecurtaips, apd 
in twvo of them hung crosses of evergreen. 

The door was opened by a pretty girl, neatly 
dressed, who saluted him with deference, and usbered 
him into the little parlour, which was decorated also 
with Qhristmas evergreens. Then with alacrity, 
and half wild with excitement, the servant ran 
through the hall toa back room, and announced, io 
so loud a tone that the visitor heard it ; 

“ He's come! he’s come !—jyst.as you,said!” 

There was then audible as great a conversational 
excitement as two females could well get up in the, 
adjoining room. 

Presently the folding dooms flew open, and an 
aged woman hobbled in, leaning on her staff, 

For the first time in forty years the owner of mil- 
lions and the crippled woman.of sixty winters were 
face to face once more, 

The forty years of toil, vicissitude, and triumph 
which had intervened crumbled, and the outcast 
boy and beggar was standing before his. benefactress, 
the poor servant girl, who bad ,giyan him her all, 
avan to the only gold trinket which hung pon her 
neck. 

“Master Nick!” she exclaimed, “is it yourgelf 
come at last? Why, boy, how yon have grown! 
What makes you tremble go? I knew you st first 
glimpse.” 

He was holding her hand as she leaned pp her 
staff, but he was.too full.ef amotion.to speak, 

“I knowed you'd come Christmas Eve,” she con- 
tinued, looking up eagerly into his face and de- 
— the struggle he was.making to control hime 


self. 

The.man who had fought the whole world, and 
faced adversity in every shape,.and triumphed over 
every obstacle, was like a child again ip,the presence 
of the faithful creature who had been, bis . friend 
inthe dark hour. 

“ Sophy,” he.said, at last, “forgive moe that it 
took me.so long a time to find you. I searched 
exerywhere for you to give you a comfortable home 
in your declining years. Thank Heayen I traced yon 
gut.at last. I didn’t have you put into this cottage 
just for a year, as my agent toldyou. No, no; am 
not mean enough for that. I only wanted to sur- 





i} 





prise you oa this Christmas Eve, as you surprised 








me when you hung that little chain and harp upon 
my boyish neck. It was your all, my poor Sophy! 
and now I havecome to make you comfortable and 
easy in your life. Here are the deeds of this house. 
It is yours for ever. Hold on to it, and your son 
will be rich after you. have gone.” 

The old woman stood bewildered, leaning on her 
staff,and holding the deeds and looking at him. 





CHAPTER II. 
Virtue is bold and goodness never feastel. 


»2m.as vigilant asa cat to steal cream. 
“Come here, Bessic, and kiss mamma good-bye.” 
The lady who was speaking flung back her veil 

and held out her arms to her little one. The child, 
who was four years old, ran to the street door, which 
was held open by Mary, the servant, and received 
the parting caress of her mother, who was going out 
on a shopping expedition. The lady gazed for a mo- 
meat, intosbe deep blue eyes of the child, noted the 
rose on the little cheeks, and adjusted the 
brown,gurls, which had become somewhat disordered 
in -her,xiotous play with the servant a few seconds 


ore, 

“ Why !” exclaimed the mother, noticing a slender 
chain of gold about Bessie’s neck,to which a little 
harp of the same material was attached. “ Where 
ee get this?” 

“Papa bought it 44 Bessie,” said the little one, 

iP 


eare. 
id. 


doapling up. her, the effort to look down at 


Mr. glove put iton to her neck just 
tO, down to'his -ousiness,” interposed 


ibeantifal present for my little girl,” 
oe. Now my pease it very 
-when ber papa js.so ki 

” was the x , as the little 
mother, who was 


Sd 







aed 
“And ~ig ‘ovory “word Mary tells her when 


| mamma is gone ?” 


“ Yes, mamma.” 

“ And not run in the street alone ?” 

“No, mamma,” 

** That’s a good girl. Good-bye now. Kiss me.” 

The tittle soft, warm, pink Jips were, pressed to 
the lips of the mother. “Chen ‘Mrs. ‘Truétove arose,. 
and descended the stone steps into the streot. She 
paused upon the pavement for one fond glance at the 
beautiful child who stood in nan? doorway, clinging to 
the dress of the servant. en she walked away, 
drawing her yeil over her face. ' 

When she reached the firat crossing she turned 
back, drew aside her veil, saw in the distance 
Begsie still in the doorway, planting kisses npon her 
little hand and throwing them after her mother. She 
kissed her hand to the child, and then continued her 
walk. Wider and wider at every step yawned the 
distance between hor and Bossie. At Jenzth she 
turned @ corner, and the view of her home was no 
Ignger possible. 

he day was beautiful, and not a cloud was in the 
sky. She said softly to hergelf: 

i hed good is Heaven to me and mine!” 

en as the memory of the beautifyl little face and 
the gracefully waving hand at the door returned. 
flush of tenderness passed over her face, and she 
whispered : 

“My Father in Heaven, spare her to me pnto the 
‘“ if so it may accord with Thy holy will.” 

‘But scarcely had the prayer teambled pyt upon the 
air when something patofal smote her. It was an 
apprehension without cause, ‘The child was in per- 
fect health. There was no reasonable cause for fear, 
apd yet a genge of ‘evil overshadowed her, coming so 
rapidly upon the heels of her, prayer that ahe fancied 
Fat might indeed propose to test how profound 
and sincerely she was willing to abide its will.. 
At length the unaccountable suadow upon her heart 
became so eppressive as sho walked along the neisy 
thoronghfare that she paused awhile and megi- 
tated returning to ber home. Something seemed 
bo say: 

“ fretncn got aonp bg return phere her,” he 

ré. Trueloye been a w woman @ 
weld have turned back. But, being one of those 
women Whose good sense and strong intellect are 
admirably balanced with » tender and devoted 
heart, she held on her way and lost her child, 

iad she returned in answer to the mysterjous 
an Puaal prompting, Bessie would beye been 
saved, 

But at the instant reason averpowered the un- 
reasonable, and her foot fell in its purpose tos 
vance, the rourplul bell of destiny sounded, and the 
beautiful child who had until that hour been walk- 
Hid in paths of flowers turned aside toa path of 

orns. 


Had Mrs. Truelove at the instant of the inner 
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prompting turned back, she would at the.same easy 
pace at which she was advancing have reached her 
doorsteps .in time to avert‘the great calamity. 

She wonld have seen little Bessie sitting. alone 
upon the lowest atep, and waiting for the servant, 
Mary, who was in the house, where she hatl.gone to 
find a broom to sweep off the dust from the steps. 
She would have seen the insidious advances of,a 
stranger, a woman, who approached the little girl, 
earrying a.small white. poodle dog ander her.arm. 

This woman, miserable in attire, detected .at.a 
glance the, golden chain and harp on the neek of the 
child. She saw, tuo, that Bessie was beautiful, and 
that her clothing was .valuable. She determined to 
capture her. Seeing that the child.was gazing with 
delight upon the tiny white dog, she said: 

“Pretty one, would yon like .to baverthis( little 
dog 2”? 

“ Yes, I would,” was the response, given with wn- 
mistakeable evidencesiof pleasure, 

The child had arisen to her feet, and ;held out: her 
arms for the expected present. 

“Come around that.corner, then, and I -will give 
itto you. I’ve gota little basket there'in.my wag- 
gon that you can carry’ doggy-in.” 

“Oh,I can’t—it’s so’'far. Mary wouldn’t like‘it.”’ 

** Where's Mary ?” inquired the- woman. 

“She’s gone after the broom,” ‘said the child. 

The woman hesitated a moment, Then she:said: 

“Here, take the dog:” 

Bessie took the little poodle in her arms, anti 
hugged -it affectionately ‘to her ‘breast. But the 
‘woman, glancing rapidly on every side, and seeing 
no one near, uufolded a blanket ‘which she carried 
upon her arm, and with.rapid movemeut enveloped 
the child in it, and, picking her up, ran down the 
strest with her burden. 


She held the little girl so closely to her breast that. 


she was half suffocated, and.her cries.of .alarm.could 
not be heard. Inanother moment,she bad turned the 
corner, where.a ‘horse and waggon ,awaited-her. A 


ragged. boy was:in charge of this vehicle, who assisted 


the woman to climb into the waggon with jher 
burden, and then, at her command, drove jrapidly 


away. 
The vehicle. in which they were-riding wasadiogy | 


concern—a common market waggou with law :sides 
-—and had nothing abont it to attract especial .at- 
tention. It had but one seat, upon which the -trio 


were seated, and behind this a few bunches of vege-. 


tables were scattered onthe bottom of 'the waggon. 


As they drove along the woman, to prevent ‘the | 


child’s:screams fromibeing beard, crammedhe cor- 
ner of the blanket imto'Bessie’s mouth. 

The littleone was auflovated.and, terrified at length 
into silence. 

The poodle‘had fallen'from‘herarms in‘the strug- 
gle, and lay whining at the bottom of the waggon. 

As they drove down a street:a policeman standing 
at a corner heard ‘the child’s voice ‘broak out anew 
in a piteous cry. 

“ Stop there!” he called out.to the boy that was 
driving. 

The lad immediately reined in his horse, 

“What's the matter with the child in the 
blanket ?” 

“Tt’s uothin’? but .my Tittle sister,” was the 
prompt response. “ The doctor justpulled out her 

t . 


“Allright! drive on!” said the officer, with :a 
laugh. 

The mandate was obeyed with alacrity, and the 
kidnappers passed on iu safety. 

When the setting sun that day had just fallen -be- 
low the horizon Mrs. Truelove, having .completed 
her shopping and visited.several invalids who were 
daily recipients of her-charity, soughtiher home. All 
apprehension of dauger to her child.had flown, end 
she marveled that so deep a shadow could have 
fallen upon her spiritseanlier in the 

The foreboding seemed unaccountable to:-her now. 
It had been +he-fizst and only one in her iexperi- 
ence. 

Regulated as her dife chad:been for many ‘years, 
in accordance with Obristien priuciples and firm ‘tre- 
liance .wpon the wisdom and goodness of Heaven, 
she had never been subject.to hallucinations-orfore- 
bodings of any ‘kind. 

She had known too well physical sufferings and 
the disappointments to whieh all flesh is ‘heir. But 
whether bowed down with anguish at the -loss of 
dear rélatives or overwhelmed by the pecuniary em- 
barrassments to which her ‘father’s and :also ‘her 
husband’s fortunes had at times been allied, she had 
proved herself superior‘to any fate by the firm and 
unwavering trust she placed in Heaven. 

Under misfortunes she had been strong, and the 
beautiful and heroic in ‘her at such times shone like 
& beacon to all who loved and depended upon her. 

Through many trials she had entered at Jast into 
career of prosperity and comfort. Her husband 





now occupied, a place,of honour and profit ia his 
native place. “Her daughter, a widow, was ener- 
getic and prompt,‘and took upon herself much of the 
responsibility,and canes. of the household. 

Mrs. ‘Lruelove had now, when her fiftieth birthday 
was close at hand, much ‘leisure .to devate to her 
little darling, Bessie,;and .to minister to the wants 
of the poor and the suffering whom she loved,and 
aided. ‘The light of her faith ,and ,her good 
works'was an ever-present testimony to the,purity 
aud religion of her. heart, 

The.poor.loved. her, the intellectual respected her, 
the great often crossed her threshold. No.less did 
she maintain ithe dignity of her husband's position 
than her own positionesia.cultivated Jady and a mem- 
ber ofa Obristian church. 

Into every walk ef lifedid:sho find ‘her way, and, 
where she passed, hard hearts became gentle, drunk- 
ards turned from their evil «ways, sand the desolate 
and oppressed poor blessed her, 

Anto the worst haunts of crime-and misery-she had 


often penetrated, and the abandoned seemetl to:give 


her the impuuity and the safe conduct they would ac- 


‘cord toa startling, white-winged angel direct from 


Heaven. 

She knew no fear, and where’this woman earried 
medicine and ‘food hard ‘heartssoftened, and the blud- 
geon and the pistol were hidden away until she had 
gone. It would have' been. dangerous for‘any ruffian 


'}:to harm the “Good Woman,” for ‘by ‘this ‘name she 


was*known'in many a den. 

The murderer and the thief knew that. she came to 
relieve suffering. ‘They-soon discovered that the wo- 
man who seemed so feeble in health and yet se per- 
sistent in relieving hunger and misery was no spy to 
‘betray them to the police. 

Upon her lips never came the offensive words.pri- 
son—justice—the conrt. 

She spoke to them often of that bright and singu- 
lar Being who had,no revengeful purposes upon them 
for their crimes, who\would never.shrink,from them 
because,they were poor and passionate aud bitter to- 
wards the rich. 

And she called this.singular Being, who, had sent 
her with-free bread, free medicine,iaud free garments, 
her dearest and only friend. And while many shook 
‘their heads and fancied the;geutly lady was demented 
to.giveaway so much withoutreward, all were geutle 
to ‘her, and she was as safe among them as if she 
shared their brotherhood of orime. 

There:were poor, outcast women, sunken in ‘the 
lowest depths of crime, who'kissed:her hand as sive 
passed by with her well-known covered basket, to 
‘testify how great a hold she had taken upon their 
hearts: 

She‘had nothing but-gentle words of hope for them, 
‘and ‘they knew thet delicacies or medicines for bed- 


| ridden and deserted sufferers were under ‘the lids of 


the ‘basket, And so they’blessed her as-she passed on 
her ‘way. 

When Mrs. Truelove returned to‘her home, weary 
and faint with her service, she was prostrated and 
half crazed ‘by’the'tidings that Bessie was,gone, gone 
all day, and that the police could find no trace of her. 
She had long been in delicate health, so that the 
cruel blow fell upon her with terrible force, She 
fainted under the tidings, and the servants bore her 
toa bed. When she revived her first words were : 

“Send for Quigley.” 

Strange that no one had thought of this man be- 
fore, He was her )friend, devoted to her for kind- 
nesses she had ,extendad to his invalid sister. He 
was a policeman who passed her house every day, 
and to whom she always addressed some pleasant 
greeting when she walked in thestreets, which were 
assigned to him as his ** beat.” If:any policeman 
would be-zealous,and wide-awake in this emergency 
Quigley was the man. 

‘The servants soon ascertained that he'had been on 
duty.in the ‘locality:abaut the ‘hour :Bessie had dis- 
appeared, ‘but was ‘now at leisure or at his house 
slesping. He was aroused from his sleep, and upon 
learning that Mrs. Truclove was iu -trouble dressed 
himself with alacrity, #nd ‘hastened to her residence, 
No-sooner had the agonized mother disclosed ‘to hin 
all that she had been enabled to gather of the details 
connected with the -disappearance than he ex- 
claimed : 

“T have no dowbt ‘that Bessie was-carried off ‘in a 
market-waggen ‘by @ woman and a bey.” ‘ 

He then related ‘the cireumstance of ‘his having 
hailed the parties ‘in a waggon, wlio seemed to be 
carrying a child in @ blanket, in distress. 

“The boy who was driving,” he said,“ was about 
twelve or fourteen years old, and had keen ‘black 
eyes. He was quick and ready with his answer to 
me, so that I was deceived. He had short, black hair. 
I should know him again, sure.” 

** And the woman?” gasped Mrs. Truelove, 

“T think I would know her too,” said Quigley, 
“She was.a hard-looking one, about forty years old, 





with red face, aud eyes bleared with liquor. She must 
have been a markét-woman, for there were vegetables 
in ‘the waggon. I'll ‘Keep a sharp lookout for all 
such people, Mrs. Truvlove, and some of them may 


-know who.she is.” 


When the tall figure of Quigloy had passed from 
the apartment Mrs. Truclove, from the bed where 
she was bolstered up with cushions, looked up 
anxiously to the clock ypon the mantelpiece. it 
was already seven o’clock in the evening, and Ler 
husband had not yet.returned, 

‘Mr. Truelove was always promptly at home by 
six. o’clock, which was his diuner-hour. Why was 
he dilatory now? ‘The minutes seemed to be hours 
now that his prosence aud advice were go necessary. 

At ‘length his well-known ring at the door-bell 
sounded, aud ‘Mary, the servant, flew to meet him. 

He had ‘been detained by a legal consultation, aud 
‘by a détour he had made to purchase a doll’s bed- 
stead for his darling Bessie, The .present for his 
child was in his hand at the moment the servant 
opened the door’for ‘lim and -startled him by the 
fearful tidings of his loss. 

“Gone! My Bessie. gone! Where is her mother ? 
Oh, Heaven! this is:too terrible ‘for -belief !” 

He brushed past the domestic and lastened to the 
bedside of bis wife, whom he foundattended by Mrs. 
Thump, her widowed daughter, aud looking ten 
years older ‘than when be had-left heron the morn- 
ing of that fatal day. Mrs. Truclove was ghastly 
pale, and:a ‘horror of something vague. and irremedi- 
able seemed: to sit upon ‘her lovely face. 

At-sixteen she ‘had ‘been ‘the belle of her county, 
‘her deep ‘blue eyes ‘and brown hair shimmering inv 
its chestnut glass ensnaring all hearts. And now 
with the ‘lines ‘of nearly half a century traversing 
her face, and with the pallor of long-continued ill- 
health regnant upon her brow and cheeks, she was 
still beautiful, and a soft, heavenly light looked 
forth from her blue eyes, which would sever lose 
their brilliancy until death should freeze thom. But 
the agony of her darling’s loss had in a few hours 
stamped the decadence of ten more years ypon her 
face, and.as/Mr. Truelove detected it his heart savas 
moved toward her, at.d he folded‘her in his:arms and 
wept. At length he said: 

“Now. give me.eveny item.of the facts that you 
have.about Bessie.and [will be:off for help.and for 
a search. I'am almost crazy; but give me some- 
thiag to act upon and | will be master of myself.” 

Mrs, Truelove communicated all that Quigley had 
witnessed in the waggon aud.gave him the probable 
hour also of the abduction. 

He mused for.a few minutes, then arose quickly, 
grasped his hat.and darted out of tho house without 
a word. Inan ‘hour’s time he was standing before 
the door of one of the most successful and ‘crafty 
private detectives in the city. 

* Pryor,” he said, upon gaining admittance and 
being confronted with a small, wiry-looking man 
with pate blue eyes and thin, yellow hair, “ my child 
is‘stolen, I will give you talf my year’s income if 
you will return her to me.” 

“T-wouldn’t take such a price from you,” was the 
response, almost feminine in its'tone. “I'll try for 
your child on easier terms. Tere, sit down. Give 
me the scent. In other words put my nose to the 
ground like the hunters start the deer hounds, I 
only want one smell of the tracks and I’m off.’’ 

The father soon made the detective acquainted 
with the meagre details of the abduction. When 
he had concluded Pryor exclaimed : 

‘*Lucky, by jingo! Keep cool. I know the wo- 
man and the boy!’ 


(To be continued.) 





Tar Frencu Eco rape.—The French egg 
trade is a thing of comparatively recent date, the 
number imported in 1856 being only 117,230,600, 
against 553,000,000 imported in 1872, Henee the 
number bas very nearly quintupled within the last 
sixteen years, yet itis remarkable that the price ‘has 
in no way decreased ; for, while the average price of 
the year in 1856 was 5s.8d. per 120, in 1870 and 1871 
it averaged 6s. forthe same number ; and, indeed, an 
average for the last five years.shows wholesale price 
almost alweys slightly over the figure of ten for 6d. 
If this price-can be obtained for imported eggs, it is 
plainly not for want of a good market that the Doglish 
leave so much of*this'trade in the hands of foreigners. 
fhere is no doubt ‘that one cause of the great poultry 
productions of France lies in the large class of smal! 
proprietors or farmers, to which in this country wo 
have no similar body. Such small proprietors, each 
having a few acres, are in.the very best position for 
keeping fowls, their occupation not being too large to 
allow of the most complete oversight without any 
very expensive building or outlay in labour, It ishy 
collecting eggs froma large number of these small 
raisers that the immense totals above remarked upos 
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are chiefly derived, though there are a certain number 
of larger producers. These latter, however, are 
chiefly concerned in the raising of chickens for the 
market, and have very little comparative influence on 
the egg supply. Of this latter the English trade is 
only a part, the French being far more of an egg-eat- 
ing nation than ourselyes—so much so, indeed, that it 
has been computed every Parisian consumes 160 eggs 
aunually, though whether this calculation be accurate 
it is very difficult to say. 

RESTORATION OF Kgan’s Toms.—A movement is 
being set on foot for the restoration of the tomb where 
lie the remains of Edmund Kean, the tragedian. Kean 
was buried in the parish church of-St. Mary Magda- 
lene, Richmond, Surrey, and the hand of time has 
sadly dilapidated the monument erected to him. It 
is stated that some leading members of the theatrical 
profession and well-known dramatic authors are about 
to form a committee with a view to the restoration of 
the great actor’s tomb. 








THE FORTUNES OF 
BRAMBLETHORPE. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Mrs. PERKINS came in with the servant who 
brought the coffee. 

“We are glad to see you, Mr. Douglass,” she 
said, heartily, as she saw him properly served. 
And she darted a triumphant glance at her young 
mistress, which said: “* He could not shake you off, 
my beauty!” 

Lady Augusta answered the affectionate glance 
with a pensive smile. Although it could not shake 
her resolve, it was a satisfaction that she was at 
least to have the privilege of rejection. 

Her power over her lover had been greater than 
that of his self-interest, and what sweeter triumph 
would a woman crave than that ? 

“ He looks miserable, Lady Augusta. I’ve ordered 
a firein his room. He must go to it, and to bed. 
He's not fit tosit up. He'll have a relapse as 
certain as can be.”’ 

“ Oh, do not say that!” cried the young lady. 

“He will. He’s feverish now—his fever’s rising. 
a at the doctor letting him travel in such a 

e 


8 ! 

“He did not let! 
valid, laughing. 

“ Well, you must go to bed now.” 

“ Do you order me, ma’am ?” 

“T advise you, sir. And I’ll give you a fever- 
powder. I’m pretty familiar with the medicine- 
chest. To-morrow we will see whether you are to 
be allowed the society of my lady.” 

A footman supported Mr. Douglass up the stairs 
to his bed-room. He had over-exerted himself, and 
now felt quite prostrated. 

Mrs. Perkins was a good nurse. She attended 
upon him until, late in the evening, he fell into a 
refreshing sleep. 

‘He'll be all right in the morning, I daresay,” 
she replied to Lady Augusta, who was hovering in 
the corridor to get a message before she retired. 
“The danger of a relapse is over—if he don’t get 
too worried or tired again. You must be very care- 
ful what you say to him at present, my dear.” 

The old lady was cunning in giving this caution. 
She guessed at the girl’s purpose to break her 
engagement, and she meant to prevent it for a few 
days, hoping that, in the meantime, her love would 
get the better of her scruples. 

For several days a threatening fever hung about 
the young gentleman, who had been so imprudent 
as to leave his bed without his physician’s permis- 
sion ; but it never amounted to a serious relapse. 
After the first week Mr. Douglass began to mend 
very rapidly ; the bracing weather of the early win- 
ter, as well as the gentle attentions of the girl he 
loved, brought him up wonderfully fast. 

As soon as he could crawl down to the dining. 
room he began to teaze Lady Augusta to fulfil her 
engagement at the time first set—between Christ- 
mas and the new-year—a period now only some two 
orthree weeks in the future. Then, indeed, the 
pose girl had a struggle with her own heart. With 

er lover there in the house, and ill, and showing 
his feeling for her in every look and action, it grew 
hourly hard and harder for her to deny him. But 
her pride was equal to the emergency. She wished 
at first to break the engagement entirely. Then, 
when she saw how that wounded him, she was 
obliged to compromise. She would not marry him 
until the impending suit was decided, which was 
now, she understood, set for February. 

The lover fought stoutly against this decision. 
He argued that she needed his love and protection 
through the trial more than ever, and that he 
should be much freer to devote himself to her 
—_— if he had a husband’s right to labour in her 

ehalf, 





I just came,” said the in- 








These arguments brought sweet blushes on her 
cheeks and bright tears in her eyes ; but she would 
not yield. They had not been e so long, she 
said, but that he could afford to wait. 

While things were in this state at the Villa Lord 
Harry came Coin The sisters who clung about 
him, the friend who greeted him so warmly, did 
not need to be told that he had been unsuccessful 
oe weary, care-worn countenance betrayed the 

ruta, 

That evening his 


oe in Naples were 
thoroughly discussed; he related his adventures 
from beginning to end. 


“You ought never to have left until you had ex- 
torted the desired information from that cunning 
priest,” remarked Douglass, thoughtfully. “ From 
~~ conduct, I do believe he had something to 
te ” 


“That is just the inference my lawyer drew.” 

“You say Hawkseye has gone to Brazil ?” \ 

“Yes. He is well out to sea by this time. And 
what do you think he discovered before he sailed ? 
Why, that the enemy had already forwarded a man 
to the same port. It shows, at all events, that their 
testimony is not so overwhelming but that they 
would gladly add to it.” 

‘*T can think of nothing but the priest,” continued 
Mr. Douglass. 

“* How strange that my aunt should die just a day 
too soon,” mused Clara. ‘I should like to go to 
Naples and visit the very places where she died and 
where our mother was born and married.” 

** We will live there, my pet,” said her brother. 

When the one most important subject had been 
discussed Mr. Douglass began to make a complaint 
of the way Lady Augusta was treatinghim. But if 
he hoped for an ally on the brother’s side he did not 
gain one. 

Lord Harry evidently admired his sister’s deci- 
sion. 

“ She is right,” he said. ‘‘ Let the matter rest for 
the present. You are acting from impulse now, my 
dear Arthur. After the suit is legally decided—if it 
be decided against us—if you still hold to your pre- 
sent mind, then I shall not deny you my influence.” 

It was then definitely arranged to defer the wed- 
ding. 

It was not until bedtime, and they had talked 
themselves weary, that Lord Harry thought to ask 
for the letters which had arrived in his absence. 
There was quite a bundle of these. 

He retired to the library to look them over, while 
the rest of the family dispersed to their rooms. 

There were several friendly missives from ac- 
quaintances, making offers of continued regard’and 
hoping that he would not be cast down under his 
present trying circumstances—a very few of these 
showing him that the entire world was not as selfish 
as it had seemed to him of late. 

There were business letters of no Lg import- 
ance, only Lord Harry noticed that all the trades- 
men with whom, at their own request, he had 
chanced to make a bill, had been in a hurry to send 
it in a fortnight in advance of the regular time. 

At last he came to a creamy, delicately scented 
envelope lying at the bottom of the heap. It was 
directed in a lady’s hand. 

A soft thrill ran through him as he held it—he did 
not recognize the writing, yet he knew, by magnet- 
ism, from whom it came. He felt it before the mono- 
gram on the seal attracted his eye. It was Agnes’s 
initials. 

Agitated at the very thought that this had been 
touched by her—that she’ had written to him—he 
tore open the wrapper and spread open the dainty 
sheet within : 

“My Lorp Harry, 

“My Dear Friend,—My aunt wishes me to ad- 
dress you a question: Why do you pass us without 
a visit when you are in London? She feels hurtat 
your neglect. She has an idea that you ought to be 
able to recognize your true friends, and I am of the 
same opinion. Will you not honour us with a call 
the next time you are in town? I am remaining 
here on purpose to see you. If I did not hope to 
meet you soon I should go home. 

_ “With my aunt’s regards, and my own, I remain, 
sincerely, your friend, 
“ Agnes ApELE MacLegop.” 

The reader kissed the signature; he was alone, 
and did not blush at such a foolish act. 

He knew that Agnes meant, by her little note, to 
convey to him that her feelings had not been 
Gut by the misfortune which had overtaken 


im. 
“How noble, how high-minded she is!” he whis- 


pered. 

Then he bethought him to look at the date—it 
was ten days back. What would she think of his 
silence ?— that he meant to insult her by a total re- 
jection of her offered friendship. She could put no 
other construction upon it. And she had spoken of 
going home! Perhaps she had already left London. 
Perhaps she would go home and marry that giant 











cousin of hers, who, at least, never treated her with 
such apparent contempt. : 

All night Lord Harry tormented himself with such 
fancies. He was up early the next morning, pre- 

aring for a trip to London. He did not wait to 

reakfast with the family, as he desired to get the 
early train; but went down and obtained a cup of 
tea, an egg and slice of toast from the cook. He 
was dressed with more care than he had lately ex- 
hibited in his attire. It was his intention to make 
a morning call before the dandies of London were 
out of their beds. Leaving word that he would be 
home the next day, and apologies for his abrupt de- 
parture, he was off in good season. 

Clara laughed when she heard, at the breakfast 
table, of his absence. 

“It was that letter from a lady which took him 
away,” she said. “ I studied the monogram. It was 
from Miss McLeod.” 

“Then we will not complain of his desertion,” 
smiled Lady Augusta. 

At noon Lord Harry presented himself at Mrs. 
McLeod’s. That lady was out on a morning round 
of shopping. 

“Ts Miss McLeod at home?” 

His voice nearly faltered, for he certainly ex- 
pected to hear that she had returned to Scotland. 
But no ; the servant nodded. The man threw open 
the door of the well-known morning-room. 

“The Earl of Bramblethorpe,’’ he announced, 
loftily. 

Lowd Harry had an instant’s sight of Agnes, 
sitting with her head on one hand, the other, hold- 
ing her embroidery, dropped listlessly in her lap, her 
beautiful face very sad, before the announcement of 
his name caused her to rise quickly and turn to- 
wards him. 

Ra: entered, and the servant closed the door upon 
them. 

Agnes stood still, trying to appear less startled 
than she was—summoning in vain her maiden pride 
and modesty to keep down the bounding of her 
heart and the colour which rushed to her cheeks, 

Lord Harry, too, was making a tremendous effort. 
He had not meant to “ tell his love ” while the cloak 
of disgrace and expected poverty clung about him. 
But what worldly prudence can stand between two 
hearts that pant to rush together ? 

As he looked upon her in her living, palpitating 
beauty, saw the blush and the tremour, and met her 
tell-tale eyes, the barriers were swept away like 
cobwebs in the storm of joy and love which over- 
came him like a whirlwind. 

** Agnes!” he pleaded, holding out his arms. 

A moment she wavered—then came to him. 

She half enclosed him with her arms, 
She pressed him with a meek embrace, 
And bending back her head looked up 
And smiled into his face. 
*T was partly love, and partly fear, 
And partly ’twas a bashfui art, 
That he might rather feel than see 
The swelling of her heart. 


They stood there in silence full of tumuituous 


Ss. 

“ Oh, Agnes! I did not mean to take advantage of 
your love! I did not propose to speak at this time!” 
at last exclaimed her visitor. 

*“*You have not spoken,” she responded, recover- 
ing from her blissful confusion, and smiling with 
enchanting archness. ‘“ You have not said a word 
since you came into this room !” 

“ But I have betrayed myself!” 

“ And have not [ ?” 

“But I am a ruined mc. I have no right to 
ask—— 

She pressed her soft hand over his lips. 

“ Hush!”’ she said. “ I love you a thousand times 
more now that you are poor, and need me! Why, I 
have always been poor! I shall know how to plan 
and economize splendidly. If you had remained so 
lordly a creature as you once were, I should have 
felt like an intruder in your coroneted family. Now 
Iam—not afraid—to say how much——Really, my 
Lord Harry——” 

‘* Plain Harry, now as you know.” 

“ Really, Harry, I expected nothing less than that 
I should have to become a woman’s rights disciple, 
and be the first one to declare myself. Your pre- 
posterous pride was nearly fatal to me!” 

* And would you have done it, sweet ?” 

“T believe I should have been driven to it !” 

Thus, in the gaiety of their great, new happiness 
the lovers jested and teased and flattered each 
other. Everything on earth was obliterated from 
their minds except their own joy. The sun shone into 
that little morning-room with a glory so utterly 
new and beyond his previous efforts that the young 
couple could not conceive what had given him such 
a summer brightness in December. 

For the day and the hour love was exalted over 
all things. The loss of an earldom was like the loss 


of a flower to the young man on that day—of as 
He was almost glad that his 


little consequence. 
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troubles had thus proved the depths of Agnes’s 
devotion. He could now be certain that she loved 
himself alone. Was he worthy of such love? Yes; 
for he paid it back with a love as unalloyed. 

The first breath of the chilly outside world which 
blew upon their summer bud of bliss came in with 
Mrs. MacLeod, who, bustling into the morning- 
room from her shopping expedition, almost sniffed 
when she saw who gat on the sofa by her niece, 
holding that young lady’s hand. 

“‘Humph!” she snarled. ‘‘ How do you do, Mr. 
Bramblethorpe ?” 

The fact is, Agnes had some dissimulation_in 
putting forth her aunt’s name instead of her own 
in that note she had written. It was the prompting 
of maiden.modesty, as she could not bring herself 
to say “I desire you to visit me,” etc. He saw 
through the girlish artifice instantly ; but he was 
too thoroughly happy t> be disconcerted now. He 
could hold his own against a dozen aunts, with that 
small hand nestled so confidingly in his own. 

“TI am quite well,” he responded, rising 
courteously, ‘‘and very happy, for your niece has 
promised some day to marry me.” 

‘And live on oat-meal porridge, I suppose, an’ 
bring up your bairns on the same!” growled the 
old lady, flouncing out of the room to lay off her 
things upstairs. 

Agnes blushed and Harry laughed. 

“Even that will not be so dreadful,” he said, 
kissing her. 





CHAPTER XxVI. 

WHEN Lord Harry returned home, the following 
day, Mr. Douglass, meeting him at the door, ex- 

aim : 

“‘ Have you heard from Father Chrysostom? ” 

“ No ! y ? ” 

** You look as if you had received great good 
tidings.” 

“So Ihave. Ihave discovered that a true wo- 
man loves me, and is willing to be my wife, rich or 
poor, honoured or ashamed.” 

“ Good!” cried his friend. “Ienvy you. There 
is a woman loves me, but not well enough to marry 
me, rich or poor!” 

Lady Augusta, who had come out to welcome her 
brother, heard these words not intended for her ear, 
and her colour changed. 

‘* Perhaps I am too proud!” she sighed to her- 
self ; then, stealing to Arthur’s side, she touched his 
arm, looking pleadingly into his face. 

As the three returned into the drawing-room, 
where Clara sat, warming her kitten beside the 
glowing grate-fire, they none of them looked very 
miserable. 

“There are better things on earth than riches 
or titles,” queth Lord Harry, warming his fingers 
at the firc 
our he had his hours of deep despondency for all 


The day before Christmas Agnes Mac Leod, by 
the urgent invitation of the sisters, arrived at 
Bramblethorpe Villa to spent the holiday with 
them. They had written that they wished to be- 
come better acquainted with her ; and she had come 
with ready gladness. 

There was to be no festivity at the Villa; but its 
quiet cheerfulness was pleasanter to Agnes than 
the most brilliant gaieties of the metropolis. She 
felt at home with the lovely sisters at once. 

Many a quiet, delicious girl-chat the three had 
together, while the gentlemen were out-of-doors, or 
busy in the billiard-room. In those quiet hours 
Anges was always sewing. 

“* How industrious you are,” said Augusta. 

“Tam making up my own wedding garments,” 
answered Agnes, in a low voice, colouring to her 
temples. ‘I cannot afford to buy it all done, and 
I mean to marry Harry as soon as this hateful suit 
is over. He has asked me; and, asI think he will 
need me, then, if ever, I have said ‘ Yes’ without any 
pretence of unwillingness.” —~ 

The sisters looked at each other—then : 

‘Oh, let us help you sew,” cried Lady Augusta, 

“You may make me some pretty trifle, if you 
please,’’ she answered, smiling. “ You know 
costly presents will not be the fashion, and i 
shall prize something that you have made far 
more.”’ 

So each of the young ladies set to work to ruffle 
and frill, and embroider as they never had done on 
their own clothes. 

Augusta would not have a stitch set in her own 
garments by her sempstress, or any one else. She 
had not made up her mind to marry. 

Agnes told them, in Harry’s absence, of Miss 
Styles’s conduct in London, and of the remarks 
which prudent people were making on her extrava- 
— = the class of young men whose company 
she kept. 

If Estelle could have turned from her reckless 
splendours, and stolen a look into the peaceful draw- 
ing-room of Bramblethorpe Villa, the restless worm 





of discontent would have gnawed still more keenly 
at her miserable heart. 

She had heard, for she had kept a jealous eye on 
Agnes MacLeod, that the latter was visiting at the 
Villa, and she had been still more gay and still 
more unhappy in consequence. 

Meantime those most interested waited in deep 
anxiety for news from Brazil. Nothing could be 
done, on either side, until the two contending attor- 
neys returned from their lengthy expedition. ; 

Captain De Vere Bramblethorpe had spent all his 
ready money, and was borrowing to pay his hotel 
bills. 

The more anxious he became at the delays insepa- 
rable from the law the more reckless he became of 
his expenditures. . 

His pure-hearted young relatives, peaceful, if at 
times sad and careworn, had pity to spare for him. 
They were better contented shut out from the so- 
ciety in which they had shone, alone, with the two 
friends who loved them, in their country home, than 
the captain, trying to hide his feelings of remorse 
yr anxiety behind a show of ostentatious splen- 

our. 

On the second day of the new year Mr. Douglass 
went away. He had received a business letter, he 
said, which would necessitate his absence for nearly 
a month. 

Lady Augusta believed that he had been called to 
Scotland; but Lord Harry @ suspicion that 
Scotland was not his destination. J 

However, this was only a auspicion, since his 
friend did not confide his purposes to any one. Au- 
gusta cried a good deal for a few days after his de- 
parture ; she felt that she had been repellant and 
unjust to the lover who had been so generous with 


her. 

She was afraid that she had tried him beyond for- 
bearance by her steady refusal to fulfil her engage- 
ment, and this fear grew as time passed on, and she 
received no letter from Mr. Douglass. 

In the latter part of January Agnes returned to 
her aunt. 

Lord Harry was obliged to be in London a good 
deal of the time, so that the days and nights again 
grew lonesome at Bramblethorpe. 

Even Clara pined and drooped more than at first, 
while Augusta, feeling sure that she had mortally 
offended her lover, looked for some message from 
him with a sort of stupid despair. 

On the first of Febr a steamship came in 
from Brazil, and on board of her were the two 
lawyers, who had endured each other’s company 
through the voyage without once speaking on the 
subject which lay nearest their hearts. 

Simmons had appeared cheerful, even exultant. 

Hawkseye had kept = the bravado of a sunny 
countenance. But his adversary was not deceived 
by it. He knew that his opponent was very much 
discouraged. 

And so Hawkseye confessed when his client 
hastened to his rooms on hearing of the arrival of 
the ship. 

*T have gained nothing,” said the lawyer, 
gloomily. “I have ascertained that a Signor 
Marco Belleni did draw from the bank the sums 
placed there to his credit—that he left Brazil five 
years ago, but whether dead or alive now no one 
there knows. I also learned, to my own conviction, 
that this Belleni was the Count Steffazzi, living 
abroad in disguise. I found two persons who 
avowed to me that he had declared himself to be the 
count, and that his own family supposed him dead. 
Simmons also discovered these persons and took 
their affidavit to that effect. So you see how 
completely we are disconcerted. I wish now that I 
had choked that smooth-faced priest until I had 
made him disgorge his evidence. I would like to at 
least know whether it would have been for or 
against us. If against us, then there would be no 
more to say or o but to throw up our hand. I 
would go back to Naples now to see him, but there 
is no time. The case comes on next week. You 
are « lost man, I am afraid. All we can ever do 
will be to hunt up this priest after the case has 
gone against us, and, if he prove to have anything 
in our favour, reopen the case.” 

“IT place no hope on Father Chrysostom,” said 
Lord Harry, sadly. “ You are right, Hawkseye. There 
is no hope for us. My sisters and myself must 
step aside and let this good uncle of ours take from 
us our birthright—ay, even our name.” 

He bowed his head in his hands, but presently 
he rallied, for did not Agnes love him? and would 
not that enable him to bear all that was about to 
fall upon his defenceless head ? 

‘He cannot really dishonour us,” he said, 
bravely. “We have committed no crime, nor did 
our honoured parents. So what matters a verdict 
of illegitimacy? It will not change us, We are 
what weare. I shall make a living I daresay.’ 

“T admire your pluck,” said the lawyer ; ‘‘ but, oh, 
I did want to make a show of fighting.” 

The next week the case was opened, and still 
Douglass did not make his appearance. 





Lord Harry began to believe that his friend had 
shown the white feather at the last moment. 

Captain Bramblethorpe made a formal appeal to 
the court to award to him the entailed estate and 
title of the late Earl of Bramblethorpe on the 
ground that all the children of the latter were 
illegitimate, and himself the legal heir. 

In support of his claim he brought forward the 
copes of the letters about which so much has been 
said. 

Estelle Styles testified that these were true and 
exact copies of letters which she had found among 
the earl’s private papers, and that the originals had 
been stolen from her by parties (she supposed) in- 
terested in their destruction. She related all of the 
conversation—which she remembered with sufficient 
distinctness to swear to—that took place between 
the earl and his Italian visitor at the time when her 
suspicions that the first husband of the Countess 
Bramblethorpe was still alive were first excited. 
Among other things she testified to the earl 
saying : 

“Name your price, Count Steffazzi. I would 
sacrifice all [ am worth rather than have my dear 
wife, the mother of my children, learn that you 
arealive. The shock would kill her.” 

This main testimony was supported by the 
sworn statements which Simmons had brought with 
him from Brazil that a person who had avowed 
himself to be the Count Steffazzi had lived there 
for a number of years under the assumed name of 
Marco Belleni, and had drawn Jarge sums of money 
from a certain bank, placed there to his credit by 
the Earl of Bramblethorpe. 

All London rang with the excitement of this suit, 
Crowds blockaded the precincts of the court, anxious 
not only to hear the evidence but to catch a glimpse 
of the young lady who had been so nearly married 
to the deceased earl, and was now so conspicuous 
in the case against his children. 

Many conjectured that the earl had engaged to 
marry her simply jto stop her from betraying the 
secret which had come into her possession. 

Her dress, her looks, her manners and words were 
coarsely commented on by the public; nor did she 
escape the especial attention of the newspapers. 
The position into whieh she was forced was not 
pleasant to Estelle; but she brazened it out, for 
he was wise enough to know that if the captain 
were successful his patronage of her, and his little 
present of 50,000/, would carry her to a height be- 
yond criticism. 

Only once during that longand tedious morning 
on which she gave in her evidence and endured the 
cross-questioning to which Hawkseye delighted to 
put her did shereally blench. Once, meeting Lord 
Harry’s calm, sad, searching eyes, she suddenly 
trembled and appeared faint; but her self-posses- 
sion soon returned. 

There did not seem a gleam of hope remaining 
for the orphaned children of the Earl of Bramble- 
thorpe. Yet the countenance of his son during the 
latter part of the trial had undergone a wonderful 
transformation. He no longer appeared melancholy 
and thoughtful; an easy smile sat on his pleasant 
face, and he listened with equanimity to the most 
damaging testimony. The thing which had wrought 
this change seemed to have been a telegraphic mes- 
sage, which was handed to him in the midst of the 
proceedings, Curious observers had noticed the 
tlush which overspread his countenance while read- 
ing it, and the bright look with which he had passed 
it over to Hawkseye. The enemy had not been 
blind, either, to this trifling occurrence. Simmons 
would have given a ten-pound note to have seen 
the message in Hawkseye’s hand. 

By the time the evidence for the prosecution was 
all in it was time to adjourn the court. The first 
person Lord Harry met, on leaving the place, was 
Mr. Douglass. The two friends shook hands hear- 
tily, and walked away together with Hawkseye. 
The three spent the evening together. 


(To be continued.) 








CHARLEY GALE. 
By the Author of “ The Lily of Connaught.” 





CHAPTER V. 
Thanks, to men 
Of noble minds, is honorable meed. 
Shakespeare. 

CHARLEY GALE’s sensations were strange.’ The 
sharp pain caused by the icy plunge passed away, 
the circulation of the blood seemed to stop, and numb- 
ness succeeded. 

He knew that he was drowning, but the feeling 
was not unpleasant—a slight oppression on the 
breast, and a giddy, swelling sensation in the head, 
such as one feels when under the influence of laugh- 
ing-gas. 

He saw little globules tinted with all the colours 
of the rainbow dancing above his head, and had a 
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dim notion that they were bubbles caused by the de- 
parture of the breath from his body. But he was not 
afraid, he had no desire to escape. 

His thoughts were inthe home which he had seen 
so often inhis day dreams—but it was more distinct 
now than he had ever seen it before, The flowers 
were far brighter and the skies bluer. 

He heard the hum of insects aad the song of birds 
more sweetly drowsy than ever, and a happy heavi- 
ness came over him—he was falling asleep—into the 
sleep of insensibility—of death. 

Suddenly the lulling sounds ceased—the dancing 
colours and the summer scene disappeared as if a 
black cloud had passed over them—he felt a rude jerk 
—a blinding flood of light — a suffocating rush of 
frosty air that seemed to burst his breast—his head 
reeled painfully, and all was dark. 

His first knowledge of returning life was exquisite 
torture, as if millions of red-hot needles were being 
stuck iuto his flesh, and he cried aloud with the 

ain. 

He heard words of joy and congratulation, and be- 
came aware that several persons were chafiug aud 
slapping and thumping him with all the murderous 
earnestuess by which living people frighteu dead 
people back to life, 

As his sight returned the first objects. that met his 
gaze were Mr. Quillington and Kitty Nolae—both 
dripping wet, both uumindful of themselves in their 
anxiety for his recovery. 

At sight of them and remembrance ofthe peril from 
whieh they had snatched him, tears filled bis eyes, 
and agreat heart-throb threatened tochoke liim, and 
was largely assisted to that end by Kitty, whocaught 
him te Ler capacious busem in a hug that would ave 
done honour toa grizzly bear. 

“ Ob, Kitty! Ob, Mr. Quillingtoa! Where—where’s 
Frank ?” gasped the boy. 

As il recalled by the question, Mv. Quillington 
dropped the lieud that he held and started away, and 
Charley, following him with his eyes, saw several 
persons in solicitous attitudes around a blinketed 
form near the fire—for they were in a kitchon—and 
recognized the light curls of Frank Weldon. 

At that moment a buzz of satisfaction arose from 
the kindly group, aud Mr. Quilliugton, returning, 
eaid: 


“ He is srfe !” 

“Thank Heaven!” cried Charley, gratefully. 
“Thank Heaven!” 

“Thank Heaven,” responded Kitty. ‘ And may 
Heaven never forget you, Charley dear, for your 
good heart that’s too big for your bod'y.. There now, 
keep quiet and hold your tongue. There’s no worldly 
service in making excuses to the master, for he knows 
the whole affair. I've told himall about it, and he 
saw the rest for hinself—how you were trying to help 
your comrades, and how even when you were stone- 
dead you kept your grip of the yellow-haived boy.” 

Kitty paused to wipe her eyes with her dress, and 
Charley turned toward Mr. Quillington. 

“ How can I ever thank you, sir ?” he said, timidly. 

“ You are a brave. boy, Chavles,” said Quillington, 
pressing his hand. “ You have nothing to thank me 
for. I but followed your example.” 

The slam of a door nearly dvowned his last words, 
and a harsh female voice exclaimed, in # tone of 
bridled anger : 

“Humph! Curious enough, I should think, for a 
teacher to be taking examples from his scholars. 
Rather unusual, [ should thiuk.” 

Mr. Quillington turned towards the speaker and 
saw & gaunt woman, with vinegar face, sharp, restless 
eyes, and crimson-tipped nose. The cold glitter of 
her gaze, and her thin, compressed lips, told a cruel 
and vindictive spirit, aud the principal did aot won- 
der at the shrinking of the boy on heuring her voice. 
She was ‘a vain woman, too—vulgarly vain. Before 
making her appearance, even in a case of life and 
death, in the kitchen of her own house, sho had taken 
time to array herself in a silk dress so ridiculously 
puifed up in every direction to make up for her 
gauntness that, as Frank Weldon afterward said, she 
looked for all the world like a telegraph pole attired 
in the wreck of a balloon. She wore an enormous 
chain and a brooch as big as a policeman’s shield, 
while the fingers of both her hands were so covered 
with rings from nail to knuckle that the beholder 
wondered how she ever contrived to bend them, 

“ Mrs, Crittles ?” questioned Mr. Quillington, with 
a bow. 

“ Mrs. Crittles, I believe, sit,’said the lady, with a 
withering tone and a corpse-like smile, looking 
around the room. “I can only say, I'believe 80, sir, 
when I see my house seized upon as a general hospi- 
tal, I should say, without my being consulted.” 

“TI am very sorry, madam,” said Mr. Quillington, 
“that we were forced to inconvenience you. The un- 
fortunate nevessity must be our excuse.” 

“ Necessity!” exclaimed the lady, digging her 
words viciously into the hearers, “1 must say, sir, 


that I cannot see the necessity of men and women 
mixing themselves up in boys’ quarrels, nor the 
necessity of a lot of boys half drowning themselves 
to set examples to servants and schoolmasters.” 

“Oh, mistress——” oried Kitty, reproachfully. 

“Oatherine!” cried. Mrs. Orittles, solemnly—she 
generally called the girl Kitty, but her dignity was 
aroused to-day, and the girl’s namo had to be apprto- 
priately elevated—“ Catherine, I should advise that 
you speak when you are spoken to.” 

This was intended to be an extinguisher, but Kitty 
was equal to the situation. 

“TI always spake, ma’am, when I’m spoken at,” she 
said, defiantly. : 

“ Oath-er-ine !” said Mrs. Orittles, like the striking 
of a clock, “if you must have an hospital, and are 
desirous of becoming a Florence Nightingale——” 

“Troth, ma’am, if I was a nightengale I'd go to 
Florence or some other climate more conjenial than 
this,” interrupted a, defiantly. " 

‘You can go,” said Mrs, Crittles, very frostily, 

“Thank ye for nothing, ma'am,” cried Kitty, just 
as hotly. “You can keep your ticket-o’-lave for 
home use. Mebbe there'll some o’ you need it 
before you're gray.” 

Mr. Quilliagton, having seoured his hat and over- 
coat from the table, interrupted this strauge en- 
counter, 

“T am bappy, Mra Cvittles,” he said, “ that this 
unpleasant affair has euded so fortunately. I shall 
do my best te prevent its recurrence: I have atready 
caused the arrest of the ringleader of the assailants 


upon, and shall heve thenr punished. Charles was 
not in fault in this, aud L cannot think the part that 
this young woman and myself took in the rescue 
blameworthy.” 

“Qh, I should say not!” said Mrs, Orittles, Took- 
ing from his soiled garments to Kitty's, “T dare~ 
say it was very generous and very digniffed.” 

Kitty shook herself in a warlike manner, but Mr. 
Quilliugton did not condescend to notice the sueer, 

“Tne most serious. feature of the 7 gs Phe 
merely an accident,” he said. “The ice broke 
beneath the extra weight——” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Crittles, with a bow; “I should 
say that Catheriue is not.a fairy,” 

“No more nor you're a lady, ma‘am!” cried Kitty, 
excitedly, slapping her one hand into the other with 
a report like a pistol slot. . 

An angry gleam flashed into Mrs. Crittles’s eyes, 
and it. was evident that the next would be a. hot: 
shot, but it was.uever discharged, for the reom-doer 
was burst open once more, aad a. frizzle-headed girl 
and @ bullet-beaded boy burst ia like two breathless 
couriers, crying: 

“Oh, ma, here’s pa! Qh, ma, here’s pa!” 

On the heels of these announcers a tall man,"with 
a sallow complexion and peculiarly cunning expres- 
sivn of face, strode into the:room in a tragic manner, 

** Peace!’ he cried to the juveniles. “ Why are 
you so noisy, Peter? Why are you, Oilly?” 

Peter stunk away in silence, and Cilly looked her 
name to the life 

“This is a bad hour to cately the doctors; Mr. 
Quillington,” said Mr. Crittles; who had pretended’ 
to go for a physiciwa but had really walked round 
the houses to escape the trouble, 

**T am lwppy to say, Mr. Crittles, that there is no 
farther need for one,” said Mr. Quillington. 

“On! Al! I see! Very happy! V-e-r-y happy!” 
said Mr, Crittles, with a look that betokened dis- 
appointmout rather than happiness; then, turning. 
with ill-concealed impatience towards the few kind- 
hearted persons who had. assisted in this little 
resurrectiua scené, he said: “That being the case 
we can dispense with the attendance ef our friends, 
This boy can go to his home if he has one. Charlea, 
you may retire to your room I will speak to. you 
about this presently.” 

There was a threat in the. tone of the. last words, 
and as Charley arose from his seat-his eyes met the 
significant glance of the servant Kitty as: she left 
the _ aud he answered it with w determined 
loo 

Mr. Quillington noticed this interchange and won- 
dered, Mr. Crittles remarked it also and frowned. 
He had spiendid eyebrows for frowning: They 
bristled out like strips of bear-skin. One would 
almost imagine they were stack on for the purpose. 
It is certain that he was a perfect niaster im their 


e. 

The good Samaritans who had assisted in carrying 
the boys thither aud restoring them to life were 
filing out of the door under the inspection of Mrs. 
Crittles; aided by her staff, Peter and Cilly. That 
estimable and fav-seeing lady seemed to bv labouring 
under the apprehension that, some of those persons 
would: smuggle away the kitchen table, or the side- 
board, or the red-hot range or some other light 





and such of his companions asI could get my hands | 


Charley Gale was about to pass out also, but he 
stopped on the threshold and then walked over to 
where his schoolmate and fellow adventurer sat. 
Mr. Crittles’s eyes were totally eclipsed in the frown 
he made at this piece of audacity. 

“ Good-day, Frank,” said Charley, laying his 
hand on the blanketed shoulder. ‘I’m glad you're 
all right.” 

Frank sprang up and tried to throw his arms 
round his young preserver’s neck, but the exertion 
was too much, and he sank back weakly into his 


seat. 

**Good-day !”” he said, with a smile, “ Hoaven 
Bless you, Charley! Your pluck saved me. I can 
only thank you. Iam all riglit now. Good-day.” 

* Quite theatrical, I must say!’ said Mrs, Crittles, 
with the ghost of « laugh. 

Peter sniggered, Cilly giggled, and Mr. Orittles 
spoiled a smile by ending it with afrown. Served 
the smile right, it had no business to intrude itself 
on that face. 

“Mr. Crittles,” said Mr. Quillington, with his 
fiager on Frank’s pulse, “ this boy is very weak and 
feverish ; I think it unadvisable to take him outin 
the storm at present, as it is some distance to his 
home.” 

“Oh, then, he has a home, I suppose!” said Mrs. 
Crittles. 

“Am I to understand that he iganoiiicr of your 
pupils ?” asked Mr. Crittles, as if he was examining 
a witness. 

“ He is, sir,” said Mr. Quillington, 

“ And it was through him that Charles and your- 
self got into this ridiculous danger ?” pursued Mr. 
| Crittles. 

“Yes. It was immediately for his-safety.”” 
“Very well, sir,” said Mr. Crittles, elevating his 
‘eyebrows, and timing the operations of his mighty 
|mind with the forefinger of his right hand wpoa the 
palm of his left—the whole Crittles family, mother, 
'son and daughter, involuntarily imitating this-action. 
| Very well, sir,” continued Mr. Crittles, convincingly. 
|“ That being the case how cau I—I ask you, sir— 
how. can I, legally or logically, be expected to be 
thankful to this other pupil of yours: therefor, or to 
|offer this other pupil of yours the hospitatity of my 
house for that reason ?’’ 

“T should say not!’’ said Mrs, Oritttes, mistily. 

Mr. Quillington leoked from the pompous husband 
to the ridioulous wife, aad seemed inclined to laagh. 
Frank Weldon, weak as he was, did iaugh, and that 
sealed his fate, Out he must go, weak or strong, 
storm or no storm. ‘Phe frown ow Mr. Orittles’s brow 
seid so, aud Mrs, Crittles answered it by saying: 

*“T should think so!” 

“My dear sir,’ said Mr. Quillington, “ this’ other 
pupil of mine shall not trouble you. Please allow 
him shelter until I secure a conveyance,” 

“ I will rua fot one, sir,” cried Charley. 

Mr. Crittles frowned, but said nothing. 

Theprincipal would have hindered the boy from 
going forth ia his still damp clothes, but he was al-~ 
ready away and the area door banged after him. 





CHAPTER VIL 
Ket the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 
And crook the pregaant hinzes of the kuee, 
Where thrift may tollow fawuing. Shakespeare. 

THERE was an awkward pause, during which Mr 
Quillington worked bimself into his. overcoat as if 
there-hedu't been a Crittles in existence. 

The straim of silence was too much for Mr. Crittles, 
so he lifted up his head aud spake: 

“Tt seems strange to me, sit,’” he said, “how the 
boys in your school, and youts alone, get engaged in 
these affrays.” 

“I should say it was strange,” remarked Mrs, 
Crittles. 

“My papils do not quarrel amoug themselves,” 
said Mr. Quillington, quietly. “So thatif my school 
alone were warlike, thera would be no fights for want 
of an enemy.” 

This shot silenced Mr. Crittles, and he contented 
himself with a frown, 

“T must say,” dug in Mrs. Crittles, * thatthis. ward 
of ours is everlastingly racking our hearis. by getting 
into trouble, while Peter here, our own son, has never 
yetcome home with a broken head, or taken his 
teacher swimuning after him iato ice-pouds,” 

“Ab, madam,” said Mr. Quillingteu, looking stead- 
fastly at Peter, “ you are alappy mother, I amsure 
that boy will never rack your heart or disgrace his 
teacher by rushing into danger.” 

Prank, Weldon laughed—it was hienature to laugh. 
Mr. Crittles.frowned—it was his nature too; 

Peter tried to put om » courageous luo, but! it was 
a miserable failure. 

Mrs. Crittles flashed her venomous eyes on the 
professor, aad said, letting her words fly like a volley 
of darts: 





moveable, and she took her precautions accordingly. 








“JT must say, sir, that I slioul® have but littls de- 
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sire to send him to an institution where fighting is 
one of the branches.” 

“T admire your foresight, madam ; he would never 
graduate,” was the answer. 

“Sir,” exclaimed Mr. Crittles, with his deepest tone 
and his heaviest frown, “I consider it my duty after 
to-day to sever our connection. I shall withdraw 
my ward from your institution.” 

“T am sorry, for the boy’s sake,” said Mr. Quilling- 
ton, 

“ You need not trouble yourself about the boy, sir. 
We will take care of him ourselves,” said Crittles) 
angrily. “ You will oblige by retiring with your other 
boy as soon as convenient,” . 

The Crittles dignity was at its height ; ever Peter 
succeeded in looking proud, though he had failed in 
looking courageous. At that moment a ¢xrriagé 
stopped before the door and Charley Gale hurfiedly 
entered the room, 

“Oh, Frank, it’s yout father !” he cried, “ Ob, Mr 
Quilliugton, it’s Mr. Weldon: I met him of the wag 
I knew the carriagé amd stopped it,” ' 

“Mr. Weldon!” said ; looking his Wife 
with a sickly éXptession of doubt upon 9 = 
it was faithfally reflected in hers. “ Sutety,. 
Quillington, it cannot be Mr. Weldon, the’ biter?” 
Mr. Quillington looked at dignity totteritig in its 
fall, and stid, with contemptuous calmness’? 

“ Tt i the senie” - : } 

“ Aby thy graciéus, my dea? str, = not 
mentiod it? Yow Mg heaps ride- 
mess. I should leve i it: wad Mr. ‘6 
son, My dear, attond tote poor boy while F reveive’ 
Mr. Weldon. Mr; I shall néver forgive 


| 4 
“The poot, dear boy!” éxéieitied Mri 
sweeping dow? ike an avalanche of mot ; ‘ 
ness on thé lsughing Frank. “ Cilly, call Kitéy, ini© 


mediately! 
“ Kitty’s here,” exclaimed fle servant, ap 
the door through which Mr. Crittlés was’ £; 


covered with welcoming smiles: 

She was in full travelling costumé, carryltt@’ fires 
and-boxes in one hand and dragging # smatt ees 
box with the other. Mr. Crittles was browg h® 6 #4 
atop.’ 
“ What—what’s this? 
eried. : 

*'The niatter ig I’m going !’’ said the girl. 

“Going? Goftig¢ wheré 

“To @ cotjerial clitvate—to hint for nighteti- 

ales.” 

“Oh, go; and be hatiged I” crfed 'Crittles; fiatitioally 
trying to gét past liéy. ’ 

“ Afther you is thantiers, sit!” criel Kitty, perfect- 
Gig the blockade. “Not a pég will I stir o get 
my hard-earned two ponds’ that’# due me, That's 
allowin’ for the dribs I got an’ broken basin that F 
fave no right to pay for:” ; 

Frank and Oharley rodred with Iauglité?, aid Mr. 
Crittles cried, in a tragical undertone much liké fhe 
growl of a terrier: 

““Womat, will you leave thé way?” 

“Not till I get my two poands“u? 

“ Mischiéf take yout twé potfhd¥!” o:16d Crittles, 
ferdciously, pushing her adide aiid Birsting into the 

assage, where hé cad tn vidlent contact with 4 
ndsome, portly géntiéhian who was’ just eatérings 

“Ah! Excuse me; Mr; Weldon!” lie said, rato rér- 
ing himself with an obsequions’ bow. 

“ Why, how are you, Crittlas ?” saitt théneweomer, 
dn a jolly manner, ‘* What's all this excitement ubout 
fighting and drowning that my restai, Frank, is mixed 
upin? I’m glad to find you so merry, it’s4 sigu 
there’s nothing to bé' seriousabout.” 7 

“No, We may thank goodness, Mr, Weldon, it. is 
all over:, We were greatly frightened to be sure, bat 
@ little care brought them to. Mrs. Crittles is with 
the gallant little rogues. Step right in, sir, Thers 
they are, you sée, sir, laughing away as merry ay 
grigs. Boys will be boys, Mr, Weldon, You would 
mot think a thing had happened.’ 

That was even 60, for the lately rescued‘ boys were 
laughing to the verge of suffocation, 

Mrs. Crittles was lewting over Frank id an attitude 
of the most tender soliditude. 

To judge from hér face shé had no thonght in the 
world but liis welfaré, though she felt in her heart 
like biting the nose off the laughing imp. 

This sudden changé, illustrating the power of 
wealth, was.too much for éven the gravity of Mr. 
Quillington, and his’ smile Was’ forced into an open 
laugh when Kitty said to hin, iti a loud whisper 
from the door: 

“Oh, sir, ain’t they a fine old pair 6” crocka- 
diles?” 

Mr. Weldon recognized Mr. Quillington and ad- 
vanced to him with a Warm greeting. 

** F¥om all I hear, sir,’’ he said, “I am itdebtel 
to you for tlie life of this young seapegrace of thine 


— 


7 


What's the matter?” he 


“My dear!” cried Mr. Crittles, in a loud, sweet 
tone. Mr. Weldon—Mr. Weldon—Mrs, Crittles !”’ 

Mrs. Critcles started from her statuesque position 
as if she had only that moment become aware of the 
presence of th» stranger, and courtesied so low that 
she seemed to be disappearing through the tloor. 

This action was accompanied by confused acknow- 
ledgments of the honour conferred upon her, and 
excuses for the kitchen, 

Mr. Weldon was no admirer of humbug, for he 
stopped the torrent. 

“Do not mention it,” he said, ‘“ Kind deeds hal- 
low and dignify any locality, and are as grateful in 
the kitchen as the parlour.” 

* Worthy of Solomon !”’ exclaimed Mr. Crittles, ad- 
tiitingly, “Peter, Priscilla, my children, treasure 
up Mr. Weldon’s bewutiful seutiment—it will make 
an éxcellent copy-slip.” 

“Tt woutd be too long, pa,” ventured Peter, 

“Then divide it, my son, and it will make two, 
Po? instance—first—‘ Kind deeds hallow and dignify 
wy locality.” Second—* Kind deeds are as grateful 
ff? the kitchen as the parlour.’ Beautiful—v-e-r-y 
béautiful. Is it not, my dear?” 

_“ Remarkably fine! [ should say,” answered Mrs, 
Orittles, with a honeyed smile, 

Mr. Weldon looked from one to the other with 
cumical seriousness, and the boys continued ldughi- 
jig, but Mr. Crittles seemed unwilling to leave thé 
beaatiful sentiment, 

“ Kind deeds——” he commenced, but the ree 
idea that he was making himself ridicutous ca 
him to short. 

—— ea hole in the ballad,” said Kitty. 


: “ Wiat’s that ?” asked: Mrs, Oritties, sternly, 


“ Let hinr houté hie .” said Kitty. “Sorrow 

tte hia’porth he knows #bout kind desds—rule estate 
aré moré in his line.” 

‘r. Orittles turned savagely on the speakéf, 


. Young women!” he cried. “Wuat ie 6 you 


ad ’ 
ot want two pounds and two shillings; that’s 


eo: a7 Reltisaeeen 


are a servant.” 

“Oh, indeed, ma’am !” cried Kitty, imitating the 
lady’s frosty manner. “Chinges are lixhtsome, 
Awhilé agd if was a general huspital, and I was a 
nightingale; no Yess.” 

The ides of a nightingale weighing over two hun- 
ee avoirdupoiy was too rick to be with 
stood; mid the gentleniew joined in the laughter of 
the buys) Critties lwdghed’ tuo in a'style of his own, 
that didn’t penetrate berieath the skin, for the anger 
boiling within wouldn’t let it, 

“ You want two pounds two shillings?” he'swid, ad- 
Vaivitg to Kitty, povket-book in hand. 

“Two pounds two shillings; yes, sir.’ That in- 
clades thé pricé of the bagi that Cilly broke, and 
the misses charged to me.” 

“Oh, ma!” oiled Olly; with raised hands, 

“That | may niver die in sin, gentlemen,” said 
Kitty, tiWtning confidentially to Quillingtom and 
Weldon, “if tlieré’s w word of falsehood iw it, There’s 
Cilly. She’s not so silly as her name and louoke— 
she’s @ silly-go-sofily. Weil, she smashed a 
basin —"’ 

Two potinds!” excldinved Mr. Crittles, slapping 
tlié mondy ob the lid of one of her baudboxss. 

“Two shillings more ’av you plaze. And for fear, 
géntldinen, of disturbatices,; she glued it together 
with sap, aud bvhold ye, when I laid my hand on 
it, it fell thio smitherseis; and that’s wirat she 
Chatges me two shillingé for.” 

Mr. Crittles shipped the two shillings on tlie box- 
lid, and seized Kitty by the’ left arn; Mrs. Crittles 
repidly advanced against the enemy’s right, while 
the reserve, consisting of Cilly, under the command 
of Peter, desperately liurled itself upon the centre. 
Tlie effect of this combined movement was to sweep 
Kitty and the boxe’ from sight, and the sound of 
couflict rolled away dlong the passage. 

‘** Come, come, my young hyena,” said Mr. Weldon 
to Frank, who had rolted fromm the’ chair to thé floor. 
“TE you até so ablé to laugh yoa aré able to get 
tome.” 


In a few short sentences Mr. Quillington explained 
thé ldte occurrences, and when Crittles réturned at 
the lead of his victorious’ forces he saw the wealthy 
Mr. Weldon shaking Charley Gale by both hands 
with the warmést expressions of admiration and 
gratitude, That sight was wormwood to thé wholé 
Orittles family. 

* Mr. Crittles,” said Weldon, “I beg you and your 
Kind lady to’ accept my thanks for the service you 
hive réndered to this undéserving young Arab.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Crittles' begged li:m not to mention 
it; that no one could do too much for the dear boy 
—-lie was sd engaging, so light-hearted, so very 


him, ete., etc., with many mock-modest smiles and 
many cringing bends of the knees and back. 

* Oh, goodness,” laughed Frank, aside to Charley. 
“Tf people did wear their hearts upon their sleeves 
what a show ’twould be.” 

Mr Weldon then proposed that they should start 
for home, and Mr. Orittles insisted that he should 
accept the loan of the blankets to keep the dear boy 
warm, and Mrs. Orittles whispered, with a frown, 
that they belonged to Charley’s bed, and Mr. Crittles 
whispered back that it mattered not—the young 
rascal might do without; but the difficulty was 
settled by Weldon'’s coachman appearing with an 
arm-toad of wraps, and Frank, being rolled up like a 
mummy, was borue to the carriage, followed to the 
door by the whole company. 

“ Good-bye, Frank!” 

“Good-bye, Charley!” 

“T forgot to say, gentlemen,” said Mr. Quillington, 
on the steps; ‘that I am responsible for the attend- 
ance of the boys at the court to-morrow morning, to 
appear against the young rioters I had arrested.” 

‘“*T shall bé there,” said Mr. Weldon. 

“T shall attend professionally,” said Mr. Crittles, 
loftily, “ in behalf of my ward.’ 

“ H@is a noble boy, Mr. Orittles’ said Weldon. 
“ Yow should be proud of him,” 

“} ai!” said Mr. Crittles, laying fiig hand pater- 
fatty on Obarley’s head. 

Bat dv Mr. Quillington passed down the street and 
thé cxrridge rolled away, thé bland smile disappoured 
frowt his evil face, his clenched in the boy’s 
hei? dvd av he whirled hiur back into fhe passage he 
hissed thrétgh his closéd teeth: 

Maa you brat, I'll téich you to disgrace a gen- 


Hie chodk the boy so violéatly by the hair that ho 
cfied out With pain. 

“ Qh, yo young viper !” dried Mé¥ Crittles, rush- 
ig dp and striking him io the face With her clenched 


Thie was asignal for the young Crittleses to attack 


Péter ran up and kicked him in the shins as he was 
dragged along the passage. 

** You laughed at pa!’’ he cried. 

* You made fun of ma!” exclaimed Priscilla, help- 
ing her father to pull his hair. 

The boy straggled hard, but found it impossible to 
free himself from the grip of the elder dragons; he 
had, however, the happiness of plauting lis foot 
solidly in Master Peter’s stomach, and sending him 
and Oilly sprawling on the floor. 

Mr. Crittles was foaming with rage. 

“Walk right upstairé, you scoundrel ; walk right 
upstairs, T’lk care you of your academy toach- 
ings !” 

Mr. Crittles was a powerful man, and his strength 
was increased by his anger at the thought of the con- 
temptible position in which his mean spirit had so 
iately placed him. 

Though Charley resisted with all his power, and 
clung to the banisters at every step, he was at length 
drugged to the hail above, but bot Crittles and his 
wifes were eo niuch exhausted by the exertion that 
they were glad to pause for rest: Both, however, 
still held on to the boy. 

“Will you go to your room quietly?” gasped 
Orittles. 

“No, I will not,” cried the boy, resolutely. “ Let 
me go. Yeu have no right to keep me here against 
my will.” 

“ Haven't 1?” said Crittles; viciously. “ We’l 
see that, sir Dit show you that I have the right to 
keép you, and I will force you to obey and treat me 
with respect.” 

“You can't do it. I won’tobey you: I can’t respect 
you. I hate you. I despise you,” cried the boy, 
stamping his foot at the end of every sentence. 

“ On, you do, do you?” hissed Crittles, tightening 
his hold upon him: 

“Yes, 1 do,” answered Charley, defiantly. “I 
will leave your house, I want to have nothing more 
todo with you: You are @ med man—you are @ 
dishonést mau—you use thé money that is’ sent for 
me and try to make me a dependent anda dradge, 
I will not be either. This is a free country, and I 
will earn my living. No one—not even my father 
or mother—has a right to make me the slave to suck 
a man as you.” 

Mr. Crittles’s features were working convulsively 
with passion; his eyes blazed with a green ‘lustre 
beneath his shaggy brows, and his wolfish teeth 
glittered frothily im the light of the hall lamp, He 
muttered some words savagely and raised his clenched 
fist, but Charley burst away and escaped the blow. 

“ Don’t strike me again,” he cried. “I only want 
you to let me go, You can keep the money you ¢ |, 
I won't ask you for it. I dou’t want to know wo 
sends it. If she is ashamed of me, it is boitary 





merry, that it was a real treat to be able to serve 








maybe, that I don’t know hex.” 
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“Oh, Ezra! Did you ever hear the like?” ex- 
claimed Mrs, Crittles, with upraised hands. 

Mr. Crittles said nothing, but he looked the demon 
perfectly. 

“Tf you let me go quietly,” said the boy, “I 
will not trouble you again. If you strike me you 
will suffer for it. I am not friendless. If you im- 
prison me I will escape and expose you. Yes—lI’ll 
escape, whether you put me in the garret or the 
cellar. If you kill me I'll be searched for—and 
you’ll—be hanged. There!” 

Whether Charley’s last emphatic word was 
merely a closing flourish or referred to the ringing 
of the street-door bell was doubtful. Certain it is 
that at that moment the street-door bell was rung in 
a loud and peremptory manner, and if it had actually 
been the signal of the hangman’s arrival Mr. Crittles’s 
change from the demon-lion to the angel-lamb could 
not have been more sudden. The same limpness of 
limb and body that he had displayed on the announce- 
ment of Mr. Weldon came over him—the same dia- 
bolical attempt at good nature distorted his face. 
Yet there was a difference too. Mr. Weldon’s ap- 
pearance had only shown forth the fawning of a 
self-seeker upon a wealthy man; but now fear— 
abject fear—shone through the cringing, 

“* Now, Charles,” he said, in a softened, argumen- 
tative manner, “why do you act so? You know 1 
have a bad temper, why do you raise it?” 

“Why do you treat me so?” cried Charley. 

* T own I have been harsh, Charles,” said Crittles, 
sorrowfully, “ but have I not had provocation ? 
Think of that laughing jackanapes 

The frown that was gathering on his face disap- 
ap suddenly, and he seemed to shrink to half his 

ulk asthe bell was again rung impatiently. He 
turned anxiously toward the door, then again toward 
the boy; he looked as if he did not know where to 
go, but had some idea of taking to his heels. 

“ Now, now, my dear boy,” he said, in a hurried 
undertone, “this is a gentleman on business, Don't, 
for goodness’ sake, disgrace me by causing another 
scene.” 

“Do not, Charley, that’s a dear boy,” said Mrs. 
Crittles, in as great agitation as her husband. 

* You struck me,” said Charley. 

“Forgive that, I will make amends!” she said, 
hurriedly. 

Let me go then.” 

* Yes, yes,” said Crittles, “but not now, not at 
ni<ut. Go to your room. We will have a talk. 
You scan tellme your wrongs and they shall be 
righted.” 

Charley paused to think, He heard an impatient 
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stamping on the steps without. He knew his power 
at that moment, and the frightened manner of Crittles 
and his wife gave him an idea that this visitor on busi- 
ness was in some way connected with his affairs, He 
thought of Kitty speaking of a whispering gentleman 
that brought the money, and he determined to 
fathom this mystery if he could. He could escape 
any time. This passed through his mind like « flash. 

“T will go to my room,” he said. 

Crittles and wife gave a sigh of relief and drew 
aside to let him go to the stairs. 

‘“* You will be none the loser by it, Charles,” said 
Crittles, 

“TI hope not,” said Charles, running lightly up. 

But he caught the quick, vicious look that passed 
between man and wife, and heard Crittles whisper 
quickly to Peter, who commenced to ascend the stairs 
slowly. 

Charley paused on the dark landing above. He 
saw Mrs, Crittles and Cilly disappear like phantoms, 
and Mr, Crittles hastening to open the door, and he 
stooped down to get a view of the gentleman on busi- 
ness, 

A very vague view he got, fora gust of wintry 
air from the door flickered the hall light, but that 
view was sufficient to arouse all the boy’s curiosity. 

The visitor was a tall man, with complexion as 
dark as an Indian’s, long, Indian-like hair, a broad- 
brimmed, soft felt hat and a black cloak muffled close 
to his neck — just the mysterious, theatrical sort of 
personage, Charley thought, to take part in villanous 
stratagems and murderous plots. 

He was sure that this was Kitty’s ‘‘ whispering 
gentleman.”” He looked every inch a whispering 
gentleman, and that cloak was the very thing to carry 
money-bags beneath, 

That was the man, and he must watch him. But 
how ? for Peter’s bullet-head was bobbing slowly up 
the stairs, though from his gaping back over his 
shoulder he did not notice Charley, 

What the mischief was Peter coming upstairs for ? 
was the next thought. Was it to keep him from es- 
caping? Charley laughed at the idea. He knew 
that if he turned on Peter he would be glad to leave 
him a free passage. 

But that was not his policy —he must quiet their 
suspicions in order to watch the stranger. 

Peter’s bed and his own were in the same room on 
the topmost floor, and thither he proeeeded in dark- 
ness, and seated himself to think upon his course, 

He must be satisfied about this stranger, and there 
was no way to do that but to overhear the eon versa- 
tion between him and Mr. Crittles, or some portion 
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He did not like the idea of playing spy or listener,. 
but he could not crush back the thought that he was- 
justified in doing so. Candidly he did not try very 
hard to crush it back. 

Thoughts that have our own interests in their fa 
vour have rarely to fight long for victory. 

If he could only reach the back parlour, he thought, 
but he knew Peter was set to watch him, and that he 
could not get down while he held possession of the 
stairs. 

He must out-general him. In pursuance of this 
a he groped for matches and lit the bed-room 

amp. 

He knew Peter's hungry disposition, and supposed 
that when he saw him, anchored in the chamber, he 
would depart supperward. 

But as the flame of the lamp brightened up the 
thoughts of Peter and the mysterious stranger van- 
ished at the sight of a crumpled sheet of writing 
paper lying on the table, with some mis-spelt words 
scrawled on it in a very large hand, 

He lifted it and read: 


“DeeR CHaRtee: This Is to let you No that Old 
hookem Snivey, you No hoo, nor his Yfe needer, 
didn’t maik nothin’ out of Charjen me for the Baysen 
i diddent braik, but it was Silly. I took the worth 
of it in paypers i see him hidin’, that i am shure 
blongs to you. You will here a row in the Kamp 1 
of thees daze, but i advoys you git Out ef it, and 
come to your frend Kitty, hoo will niver see you 
Want for bite or Sup. Hopping that you Will escaip 
the clutches of the Old Boy, that is Krittles and his 
Yfe, and come to Claim your Own that i hold for you 
i remane, while trubbel blows a breath at yoo, your 
troo friend, Kitty Nouan.” 


Charley read this with palpitating heart. He now 
knew what Kitty meant when she promised to “ put 
a pin in ould Crittles’s nose before the sunflowers 
blossomed.” These papers were the “pin,” and also 
the key to the mystery that surrounded ‘his origin. 
He must go to Kitty immediately, and get possession 
of the precious documents. 

* Please turn over,” he read on looking again at 
the sheet. He did so and saw the following: “ You 
will eezy find Me livin’ with My Brother on the Top- 
flure, back room, to the rite up four pare of stares, 
six doores from——” 

He was deciphering the mis-spelt name of the 
street when a slight noise caused him to raise his 
head and look at the door, It was open a few inches, 
aud a hand put around the edge was slyly removing 
the key. 

(To be continued.) 
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“ Evelyn’s Plot,” “ Darcy’s Child,” “One Sparkle 
of Gold,” &e., ¥c. 
—_——_—— 
CHAPTER XXIX. 
*Tis a lady in her earliest youth— 
The last of that illustrious family. 
He who observes it, ere he passes on, 
Gazes his fill and comes and comes again 
That he may call it up when far away. 

CELIA VYVIAN was supposed to be dying. The 
poysicians had all but relinquished hope. The be- 
trothed lover was, as in duty bound, in gloomy 
despair. 

And the gay world, after a momentary thrill of 
sympathy had electrified its ranks at the catastrophe 
which thus arrested in her bright career (a beautiful 
and wealthy heiress, could scarcely afford time for 
more prolonged or serious consideration of her fate. 

“Really life is too short, my dear Barbara,” ob- 
served Lady Roseford, “to exhaust oneself in 
agonies of sympathy or ecstasies of delight. Of 
course it is very sad, but then such things may occur 
to you, to me, toany one. Andour places would be 
as quickly filled up as this unfortunate girl’s, Don’t 
sacrifice your own beauty and vivacity at the tomb 
of this luckless Celia. It is far too Juggernaut an 
immolation for our modern times,” 

“Dear countess, she is not dead,’”? remonstrated 
Barbara, reproachfully. “You know the servants 
seemed to give a hesitating reply this morning, as if 
there had been a slight change.” 

“Yes—most likely for the worse; but really, my 
dear child, you are actually getting hollow-eyed, 
and I do believe there is a faint streak like a 
coming line in your brow, For Heaven's sake 
don’t look so woe-begone or I shall really relinquish 
my chaperonage at once. “ People won't believe 
your baptismal register, to say nothing of less un- 
doubted authority, if you are so prematurely grave. 
Will you go with me to the bazaar for the Welling- 
ton Asylum this afternoon? Every one will be 
there,” 

“ Then I had better stay at home and recover my 
departed looks,” returned Barbara, smiling ; “ more 
especially if I am to go to Lady Downton’s ball. So 
if you will leave me at home, my dear Lady Rose- 
ford, I wiil try to shine forth in a veiled lustre this 
evening.” 

“ Well, that pays sometimes,” returned the coun- 
tess, gravely. ‘Nothing like a little change of 
amood and manner toexcite admiration. It stimulates 
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curiosity, you see, and prevents any satiety. So, on 
condition of that bargain, I will perhaps yield to 
your fancies for this once. There’s the carriage, so 
I must go,” she added. “I promised to be there 
early, and it’s now five o'clock, but, n’importe, a few 
extra purchases will make my peace.” 

And, kissing her young ward, with something very 
like real affection, she took her leave. 

Barbara remained in a quiet, somewhat depressed 
fit of musing after her chaperone’s departure, for 
which, in truth, she could not account. True, she 
had a very sincere and womanly sympathy for Celia 
Vyvian, struck down as she was in the very bloom 
of youth and prosperity, and it was really a sore 
disappointment not to be allowed to carry out her 
romantic wish of devoting herself to the sick-room ; 
but that scarcely explained that morbid restless- 
ness, that unnatural distaste for society and its 
pleasures that had seized upon her, nor the sadness 
which, as Lady Roseford had truly averred, shadowed 
her bright features. 

And though too utterly innocent to understand her 
own feelings Barbara did feel somewhat annoyed 
and ashamed at what appeared a somewhat senseless 
and morbid depression of her usually gay spirits. 

The roll of vehicles was so monotonous in its 
frequency that she heeded its progress little, and 
when at last one stopped decidedly at the door of the 
mansion she only supposed it was a caller who 
would be sent from the door with the stereotyped 
“ Not at home.” 

But after a few minutes had passed she heard steps 
ascending the stairs, and the door opened to admit 
Victor Mordant. 

His face was pale and haggard, and so expressive 
of deep suffering that she involuutarily sprang for- 
ward and seized his hand in both her palms with 
the warm affection of a sister in her look and man- 
ner. 

“ Victor, what is it ?”” she murmured, gently, as she 
almost guided him to a chair, near which she seated 
herself in saddened expectation, ‘Is she—no, it 
cannot be. It is too sad—too terrible,”’she began, 
as Victor still remained in silence. 

“ You mean is Celia gone ?’’ said the young man, 
gloomily. “No, not yet ; that part of the trial is to 
come,” he added. 

“No, no, do not be so despairing, dear Victor,” she 
resumed, as her sweet, earnest eyes were fixed gently 
on his, “There have been so many singular re- 
coveries from even more hopeless cases than poor 
Miss Vyvian’s; and she is young, and well cared for 
by attention and skill. Your very love for her makes 
you too seasitive to the worst. Be comforted, Victor; 








she is still in life, and, please Heaven, your grief wil? 
be suffered needlessly.” 

He shivered, and a strange, wild look came in hia 
sunken eyes. 

“Barbara, Barbara, spare me ; you do not know all 
or you would hate, despise, instead of pitying and 
comforting me,” he groaned. ‘I dare not tell you 
the truth—and yet Iam here because you are the 
only living creature to whom I can look for comfort, 
or associate with the past—with—her.” 

The girl gazed at him with a kind of idea that hie 
mind was wandering. 

“ Hush, Victor; you are wrong, you are not doing 
yourself justice,” she returned, softly. “It is this 
anxiety and grief which is unnerving you so terribly. 
Of what can you accuse yourself, poor Victor ?” 

He hesitated for some moments. 

‘* Barbara,” he said, in a husky voice, “I dare not 
tell you, you would hate me, and I am miserable 
enough without losing my only consolation—I might 
almost say my only friend on earth.” 

“No, no, that is impossible, Victor,” she said, 
in her girlish, clear tones; ‘* you could never deserve 
that, and,” she added, more sadly and sweetly, 
“even if you were in error I could but pity you more 
then, I would not condemn my childhood’s playmate 
and friend.” 

“Then I will even cast myself on your mercy— 
angel that you are,”’ said the young man, in a broken 
voice. “Barbara, what will you think when I telb 
you that the agony which tortures me is the terrible 
certainty that Celia’s death would be rather a—a— 
relief to the struggle within me than the grief you 
think, I hate myself—I feel that I am a guilty 
villain, and yet I cannot crush the viper in my heart. 
Is it not beyond even your pity and pardon, Barbara? 
Yes, I see you shrink from me,” he added, as the girl 
involuntarily started at the avowal. 

“ No, no, I do not, Victor,”’ she said, commanding 
herself by a strong effort, for she really believed his 
senses were deranged. “I mourn for you. It is 
but a proof of your suffering that you can cherish 
such a fancy.” . 

“No, you are wrong, Barbara ; I am in my senses, 
quite—quite sane,” he said, with a melancholy smile, 
which made his face yet more wan and woeful. 
“ Listen, and you will see how guilty, how base I 
am. Celiain her generous love has given me the 


opportunity to acquire the birthright which was ~ 


taken from me. She has forgiven the coldness of 
love which ill repaid the boon—nay, she set me 
free when I found Irene Delancy was withdrawn 
from a father’s control. All this she has done. 
She merits my deep, true love. And yet, thougb 
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this very illness may have been brought on by 

suppressed anxiety and struggle on my account, 
1—I feel as if my soul is hardened, as if I should 
shrink from the woman to whom 1 am bound by every 
tie, if—for which I pray on my knees—she be restored 
to claim my troth. Barbara, is not this madness, 
such as might well sentence me to general execration 
—to even your contempt?” 

“ Victor, it is only because you are too sensitive,” 
returned the girl, gently. “ You feel too keeuly what 
Miss Vyvian has dove and the claims she has on your 
love and gratitude. And she will live to win both, 
dear Victor,” she went on, with flushing cheeks. “ Yes, 
I would pray more than ever for her life now, that 
you may vindicate your honour and your nobleness. 
You will—you must be happy with a woman that 
could act thus. i 

“But,” she added, sadly, “if she shouid be taken 
from you, be sure that you made her last days hap- 
pier from your grateful affection and her faitu iu you. 
I was sure of it when I saw her on that first evening. 
i could see her eyes fixed on you—ay, and fancied she 
felt some annoyance even at your meeting me, poor 
little Barbara, your child playmate. Dear Victor, 
think only of that, atid be happy, or at least dismiss 
this miserable fancy from your mind.” 

His eyes were bent on thé ground, bat thére was w 
calm expression ow bis face a¥ he listened to her low, 
eoft tones, ; ? 

“ Barbara, I eannot aééowit for fhe horror that 
creeps ove? mé when IT think of the whole past,” 
Victor said, thoughtfully. “Phere should surely be 
some indication of kindred or blood relationship in 
oue of my oWn family and rice even were alt otlier 
bonds wanting. Yet tome Oélia éver appeared & 
stranger and’ aliew i no traee of our kindred iv 
face or heart or wind. Frébe I loved,and you areas 
@ dear, sweet sister tome, "idles Game years hive 
passed since we niet > but eo Odliw ond myself 
there seems an ieé barrier that dhille up ny very soul. 
Is it some wicke@ perveréity in me hee 
or is there somé deeper cise for the pieioriiviion 

“T am no casilist to decide euch a knotty’ dear 
Victor,” she rétirned, with hér large, k eyes 
fixed on him im the child-like innocence of her ua- 
ture. “But in any case I am certain that your duty 
ds clear. You are bound to your engagement, which 
you tell me you have twice confirmed, and whether 
Celia lives or dies it is for you to lavish on her all 
the homage and the love which you have pledged. 
Do not disappoint me,’ she added, sweetly, ‘*do not 
let me think 1 have set up a false ideal of my early 
playmate, of Irene’s lover.” 

“ Not so, not so, Barbara,” he said, firmly ; “ you are 
touching the right chord now. At ledst, neither my 
sweet, pure sister, nor Irené, if she ever bestows a 
thought on him she once professed to love, shall feel 
shame that slie once Jooked on Victor Mordant with 
affection, If I cannot know happiness, I cau at Iéast 
save honour and self respect, And, Barbara,” he 
added, as he rose to take his leave of the gentle girl, 
“should you ever hear evil reports of me, should it 
be said that I was a fortane hunter, or false or un- 
feeling, you will not credit them, you will not dis- 
¢rust my solemn promise that no temptation shall 
induce me to break mi pledge to Celia, unless her 
death or her own refusal should make it impossible 
for it to be fulfilled. Let me have this consolation, 
my friend, my adopted sister,” 

“You shall, you shall,” she replied. “T will never 
believe evil of you, Victor, save from your own lips ; 
through good or evil report I will trust you as a dear 
aud honoured brother,” 

Their hands wre clasped in earnest confirmation 
of the pledge, and a very suspicious moisture was in 
Barbara’s eyes, when Lady Roseford suddenly 
appeared in the apartment, which she had gained with 
either intentional or accidental noiselessuess, 

The pair sprang asunder with a very natural 
though deceptive start. 

And the countess received Victor’s salutations and 
apologies for his instant departure with a dignitied 
address that was extremely intelligible and confusing 
to at least one of the persons concerned. 

“My dear, I thought you understood that T de- 
cidedly objected to your receiving visitors, especially 
gentlemen, in my absence,” said Lady Roseford, 
sternly, “I must give fresli orders at the door, I per- 
eeive, unless there is more cenfidence to be placed in 
your own sense ofdecorum. And then to allow the 
freedom I myself witnessed, and from the presumed 
betrothed of another,” she went on, lashing up her 
indignation as she proceeded. “ Really, Lady. Bar- 

bara, I must say I am exceedingly disappointed iu 
pou, 

The girl's face flushed with angry pride for a mo- 
ment at the injustice, then her own sweet look came 
with its resistless appeal in her features. 

She threw her arms round the stately lady’s neck, 
with a loving tenderness in her eyes, asshe murmured: 
“ Dear, dear countess, you must think me terribly 








guilty to talk so sternly to me, but indeed, indeed, you 
are mistaken in your blame of your little ward. It 
was only because Victor is engaged and in such 
trouble, and we were such early playmates and 
friends, that I ventured on such apparently glaring 
improprieties. Ho is just like a brother to me, you 
know,” she added, pleadingly. 

“My love, you are so young and innocent that 
you do not comprehend the consequences of such use- 
less waste of emotion and time and interest,” said 
the countess, kissing the upturaed face with for- 
giving tenderness. ‘“‘ Remember, I have set my heart 
on establishing you well; and if any reports of such 
childish platouic¥ were to be in the wind, your every 
chance would be gone. And in simple defence from 
your own girlish enthusiasm [ must actually for- 
bid any more such romantic follies.’’ 

Lady Barbara did wot argue the point farther; she 
had a sweet conviction that the said precaution 
would very probably fail, should Victor actually take 
means to @ it. 

And for the presént tle chief result of Lady 
Roseford’s grave warnitigs was to deepen in the 
inpressionable young heart the interest and medita- 
tion which Victor’s words excited. 

So soon a # thing is needlessly forbidden it is 
well known that é¥Ven to the sweetest and purest 
nétures it i# apf to give the banued object a charm: 
And Barbara i Was no exception to this law 
of humaw nature whore her old and cherished com 
panion was concerned. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


esstued fit Iosy, long wiyh 
C) t away 
Nix etatuelixeropome i J 
But when the su» irall his state 
the Eastern skies 
py my yp ee Patadise ? 


“How is Miss Vy to-day ?” asked Dr. Pel- 
lowes av he the duteroom Which Wb fo’ 
+ “ Have yow heivd lately, my 


The question wits addrested to the 
of the patient, the Spavish youth, wld had ne 
quitted his post in the aifteroom, save for «few brief 
moments of neeessary refreshment, since his mis- 
tress’s illness, It was his custom at the Rookery to 
be in waitiug at the slightest call, aud he persisted 
im his claims to fulfil that daty now. 

Motiouless and’ siatue-like he remained till any 
sound awakened him from his watchfal silence, and 
theh his'quick glance aud rapid, noiseless movement 
told of his suppressed agitation and suffering, 

No wouder that the physicians learned at leugth to 
recognize Carlos as one of the most vigilant attent+ 
ante upon tlie invalid, and to rely ca him im a 
measure for the’ lest and most accarate bulletins of 
the sufferer ere they entered. the silent; durkeuwed 
apartment itself. 

Carlos noded his head sadly. 

“ She is no better—sheis worse,” he said, in a low, 
hoarse tone. “She will die anlessshe should change 
soon, I see it in her face.” 

“Then you have entered the room, have you?” 
askéd the doetor, half reprovingly. 

“ Yes. Why not? I have seen fevers iv my own lant 
I fear nuthing, end the nurse is terrified sometinres 
when the darkness comes,” replied Carlos, defiantly, 
* You canuot, prevent ity Bor a whole college of your 
leeches.”’ 

** Hush, wy lad, hush, I respect-your devotion’ to 
your ntistvess,”’ said the doctor, soothingly, “ but there 
is danger both te yourself and her by tiese needless 
visits, However, I will tell you more positively 
when I lave seon her. Is she sleeping, do you 
think ?” 

“She is) quict—helpless,” he returned, bitterly, 
“You are dragging her to the grave with your 
drugs.”’ 

Doeter Fellowes only smiled pityingly at the 
agitated, couvulsed features of the passionaté 
foreigner, aad then with » slight, almost insper- 
ceptible tap entered the room, 

Celia was certainly “quiet,” as her page had 
bitterly pronounced. 

She lay on the pillows without the restless move- 
ments cr the coustaut mutterings that’ had marked 
the earlier stages of her illness, 

But her facv had a fearfully blue pallor in. its 
hue, and her large dark eyes. were simply thrilling 
in the wild glare that contrasted wiv the dark, 
hollew orbs: around, 

There was, indeed, a sad wreck of the beauty 
which she had prized aad boasted of—all but the 
splendid hair, which had been hardly saved from 
destruction by relieving the head of its weight, and 
which now lay in large tresses like a framework 
round the white face. 

“She isnot asleep, she does not sleep,” whispered 
the nurse, as the physician softly questioned her as 
to her patient. “ She lies like that, so it seems 








there must be some change in her, It is quite 
different from the raving she had till yes terday.” 

Dr, Fellowes nodded ani approached the bedside 
with a cautious step, and felt the pulse, and gazed at 
the face without appearing to excite any emotion in 
the patient’s mind. P 

“Are you better? Do you feel any pain this 
evening, Miss Vyvian?” asked Doctor Fellowes 
kindly. 

She did not reply, save by a slight shudder, and 
murmured: 

“Pain? Yes; but ioone must know.” 

He looked s at fi nurse. 

“T greatly that if the lifé be spared the mind 
will suffer,” Said, cautiously. “ ‘Tho brain has 
had a strangé shook jiitly, which has little to 
do with thé fewéry a I a@arcely dare deal with it 
inthe sanre'manaér. Yow é#n go on, nurse, with the 
same treatment for tight, and in the morning we 


will see what cant be iW consultation with the 
other physician, At Fite, I cannot perceive 
any immediaté t6 Hifé itself from her present 
condition.” 


With « hatf-1 sivag éf despairing relict, 
the physician ts es @ad passed through 


the antéroom of assurance 








and sympathy to ft 
Hours went ow fate: Th mid- 
night bet had tls sii hours of 
the night were , Unvatying 
course, When om Ki post 
and stolé to thé door éhiamber> 
OVS Were DOdiNes, WOisss, that it Wéeded 
all his sh¥rp senses will to mivét and 


é6ré long, Odrlo&’ could 
distinguish the moand of the frond the 
coarse ( of thé of = i’ thastered 
Sarnge encanto ayhh ti da pase into the 
roo 
Phere wae fudded ry bre of + Mrs, 
was stesped a } éntl 
atful stamber in dhe Wixnrivus feeBing-chaiy 
fornie® ber comfortable resting-place for the 


Ovtie Wad ae Dost Petlowes had scen hor, save 
that the eyelids cévérd from time to time tho 
glaring eyes, and that the firmly compressed, 
whitened lips had something less of sharp and 
fierce resolatiod i tiéir slight, relaxation of the 
convulsive pressure, ‘ 

Carlos surveyed hér fu stlérice for a few moments. 

Her hair was lying on the’ whité pillow, like an 
inky veil, and he lifted it as if im admiring examina- 
tion of its massive tressese 

There was, however, more tham mere compla- 
cent contemplation in his expression as he stood 
looking dowa—bending over the sufferer, Ho 
raised the coils yet more sharply from the brow, and 
stooped down to éxantine tlw temples aud the very 
roots of the thick hair, 

His finger gently traced the outline of ¢ peculiar 
oiurk on the white temples. 

It was @ cresvert-shaped: snake-like impression, 
with the outline of the reptile’s head traced in 
minute butedrrect clearness: 

Cavl6s bastily replaced: the tresses, and then, 
seizing the'lamp that stebd-on the txble, weut to the 
distant mirror, aod examided-his own broid brow 
with afi éarnest, eurivus gaze. 

“Strauge,”” he niurmured, “ strange, yet there can 
be no contiectionnons, I devér hdard of its pre- 
sence i any other family or race. I must look inte 
this’ hereafter. However, thete! is no time for any 
farther contemplation now.” 

And, seizing a gtass'from the table, the Spaniard 
drew a phial from his dress, and poured out its coa- 
tents’ to the very dregs, ere hé approabhdd once 
again the bedside. D ‘ 

* Lady,” hé said, “ Colia~Miss Vyviau—wake up. 
It is Carlos Whovealls, and youc life, andmore than lifé 
hangs’ it’ thé’ balance. Spesk to mu, rouse’ up; or 
all may be lost.” 

Something in the tones'or the words appearad’'to 
reach tlie wandering senses, 

Shw turied her hed as if slie could distern the 
diréetion from'which the volde came. 

The Carlos stooped’ down once more and whis* 

soniéthihg élse id her ears, softly, alnrost iu~ 
audibly, bat it made its way to the sufferer’s seuses, 

A low, sharp cry seemed to. weape her very 
breast, though it was too iustawtly muffled by the 
gentle But firm hand of the Spaniard to attract the 
atteution of or awake the slumberiug nurse. 

Celiu’s Hands were wildly exceuded for an instant, 
but Carlos clasped them in his own, aud southiuyly 
murmured more géntle comfortings iu the startled 
6ars, which séémed to have some’ slizht influence in 
calming the terrot, albeit her fiugers were clenched 
in his till the nails actually buried themselvés iw hie 
flesh. 

“ Celia, all will be safe if-you will trust me and be 
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calm, Obey me, your trusty slave, your worship- 
per, your guard, and all shall be well,” he went on, 

rmly. “ Your life hangs on my efforts, and its 
future happiness and ease. Pledge yourself to be 
mine and I will accomplish all.” 

She understood him now. The strong associa- 
tions of the past were reviving before her and chas- 
ing away the stupor of the fevered brain. 

And the bewildered expression gave place to @ 
more intelligent though painfully sharp and agonized 

ook. 

“No, no, I dare not, I cannot,” she muttered: 

“You must,” he returned, firmly, ‘for my sake 
and your own. Your only safety lies in whut TF can 
do, can give. Speak, and at once. I slivll act on 
that one word of reply.” 

She sighed wearily. 

The extreme weaknéss of mind and body was 
overcoming her momentary flash of reason. 

But, either from unconscious bewilderment, or the 
real recognition of the dire danger that menaced 
her, she murmured the groaning, despairiug assent 
that the youth so urgently demanded. 

“It is well’ he said, soothingly. “Now dritk 
this, dearest. It is worth all the medicine in the 
doctors’ shops. Nay, feat not,” he'addéd, x¥, with a 
faint glimmering of reason, she sourewhut shrank 
from the glass he held to her lips: “I would div 
myself a thousand times rather than rivk your life.” 

She put her lips ‘to the glass with a reckless weak- 
ness that could scarcely be called subuiission, and 
then, as the skilful hand poured the contents gra- 
dually down the relaxed throat, she elosed her eyes 
wearily, with a corpse-like rigidity of muscle that 
was frightfally like that gloomy brother of sléep—the 
unsparing angel of death: 

Carlos gazed anxiously ow hi¢ patient ; Be felt er 
pulee'and stooped down to lister to the- beating of the 
beart with long and breathless attention; then, with 
a deep, long sigh, he turned from: the bedside, and 
moved noiselessly and cautiously through the room 
to his own recoznized post. 

ee 
CHAPTER XXXII. 
Is thy name Mary, maiden fair 
Such should, meshinks it mast bor 
The sweetest name that mortals bear. 
Were best befitting thee. 
Aud she to wliom it once was.given 
Was half of earth and half of Heavet, 
Ali, while we dream not siniles beguile 
Our hearts ave in the-snare. 

Aut Paris—that isto say musical, fashionable; and 
gossipping Paris, which might certainly be fairly oon- 
sidered to represent the chief part of the ténanté of 
that gay city—was in tremendous exciteméats 

Albeit it was towards the close of the season, wien 
it might fairly be supposed that the efferveseence'of 
the volatile spirits would be like'ftattoned champagne 
—hopeless to rise'to its former liveliness’aud airy 
frothness of vivacity: 

But tle cause was worthy of the effect, 

The dying opera season was to be gallvaniaed into 
temporary life by a“ otarring ” eagayoment for 4 fow 
brief nights of the famous “Magdalen,” or; as thes 
called st in more softened toues, “ Maddolina” 

She was to appear in siz representations. for titee 
weeks, and each week was to briug:a fresh opera ‘on 
the boards, so that the versatility of the new prima 
donna’s talents would be tested by uv ordinary trials: 

And, as if to complete her triumphs, the Marquise 
De Cimier—the most fashionable woman of the sea- 
son—had invited a supper party after the opera; at 
which the “ Maddolinw” wae te be presenta com- 
pliment rarely paid by that exclusive dame even to 
the most celebrated aud weil known of te queens of 
song. 

“ Are you to beat the marquise’s to-night?” asked 
Sir Percy Cowan of Lord Belmont—theridentical half. 
brother of Lord Grantley Neville; whose fraternal 
sympathies appeaved to be so remarkably doadened| 
whatever might be lis seusibilities in’ other re+ 
epects. 

“ Yes, I suppose so,” returned theemarquis, yawns 
ing wearily. “The fact is that'there'isscarcely any: 
thing to do just now over here, and I was just omithe 
wing for London, when thismew girl wis anwounced, 
and it seemed rather ‘the thing’ to take! over the 
report of her success,” 

“Or fiaseo,” putin Sir Perey.. “Well, really, one 
ought to have something to indnee one to do duty ih 
London this season, for they sny that the weather is 
intolerable, and the only two débwtantes: wortly loolce- 
ing at are under a shadow, and everytihing most ter- 
ribly commonplace and dull” 

“Indeed, what’s happened to the girls: yow talk of 
—small pox, or am elopemeut, or— +,” asked Lord 
Belmont, putting up his glass as a carriage passed 
them in the “ Bois; where the friends: were: stand- 
ing. 

“No, only a fever to one anda fit of mat de coeur, 
as far as 1 can make out, to the other,” was: the 








careless reply. ‘ But what on earth are you staring 
after, Belmont? You look moon struck.” 

He was, perhaps, right. 

Lord Belmont’s glass was still eagerly directed to 
the spot where the carriages usually turn, during 
their afternoon drive in the “ Bois ;” and his eyes were 
literally strained in his attempt to distinguish the 
movements of the equipage that had passed them, 

“Oh, nothing—ouly I thought I knew the lady in 
that carriage,” returned the marquis, abstractedly. 
“ And yesby Jove, it is coming back, and she will 
be on this side.” 

In truth the equipage was dashing along as swiftly 
as a pair of thorough-bred English horses aud a well- 
built, light English carriage could carry its fair ten- 
ant, and in a few moments it was once more passing 
the spot where the frieuds stood. 

“By Heavens, what a lovely face!” exclaimed the 
marquis, enthusiastically, “And—whateyes! It’s 
enough to burn a fellow through a wash-leather 
waistcoat, or mail armour, eh, Cowan?” 

“ Wonder who she is,” muttered Sir Perey. ‘ Let 


/me see, there’s a new Spanish family, just come to 


Mourice’s for a few weeks L heard. Shouldn’t wonder 
if it’s one of them, by the girl’s style. Perhaps we 
shall meet herto-night atthe marquise’s:, She gere- 
rally gets the new people dirsctly they are talked of, 
and loug before any one else knows them. Of course’ 
you'll be atthe opera to-night, marquis ?”’ 

“Of course I slrall uot,” was the dutermined reply. 
“ Oouldu’t meet the girl at supper after, without being 
inclined to lovk for scene shifting and curtain drop- 
ping. No, Plt see her first asa woman, before I am 
forced to remember the stage and the singer. Good- 
bye, Cowan ; I’m off to: Versailles ou busitiess.” 

And with this rather vague, sliadowy excuse 


\the marquis left his companion near the Are de 


Triomphe, and, throwing himself into obiture, drove 
off as fast as a double fare could persuade the French- 
man to urge his bony, ill-conditioned steed. 

* * * * . 


Lord Belmont was among the earlier arrivals at 
the Marquise de Oimiet’s on that evening; buf still the 
rooms were sufficiently crowded with guests to make 
his éntrance unobserved amidst the noise aad ex- 


| citement that prevailed, 


But among the varied voices, though spéaking in a 
somewhat subdied tone, and in earnest and sinall 
groups, he could gather but one subject, the 
of this wonderful prime donna of the night. 

“ Thrilling,” “ wonderful,” “ overpowering,” were’ 
among the adjectives in the mouths of every one 

But so far as the marquis was concerned he did not 
appear so engrossed in the current topic of the day 
as in the eager search for thé new beauty he had 
that afternoon discerned in the'“ Bois’? She was riot 
there however, so far as he could discetn, and he was 
just abandoning in half-contempt ati himself tie 
chimerical hope of meeting one so apparéntly 
anknown, when the door of an inter apartmeut 
opened, and the marquise, when he had not pre- 
viously perceived, appeared accompanied by a 
young aid lovely girl, the heroine of the after- 
noon’s' adventure. if he had thought her 
beautifal before in thet tidnsient) view, when 
half concbaled by tue transparent veil, he was 
far more dazzled now when she appeared im the full 
light of the saloon andin the exquisite though simple 
toilet of the evening. 

She was; as Sir Percy had said, extremely Spanish 
i her appearance so far as hair and and com- 
plexion wereconcerued. But the full, rosy lips, that 
had yet a sweet pensiveness in their expression, the 
faultless teeth, the rounded form had something 
English in their air, which redeemed the face’ from 
its entirely foreign aspect, and gave her the charms of 
the two nations in her own proper person. 

Lord Belmont was perhaps even less petrified by 
tlie beauty thaw by the grace and high-bred air of the 
girl, which, conrbiued with the distinction accorded 
to her by the marquise, seemed to bespeak her birth 
and position to beas distinguished as her attractions. 

Supper wascommenced imuiediately upomthe advent 
of the ladies on the scene, and he could not satisfy 
himself at the instant as toher name andorigin, But 
fate, which seemed so adverse to lim im the earlier 
moments of the evening, befriended him at last, 

By accident or design he found himself at one 
side of the lovely stranger, though not licensed by an 
introduction even to address’ her or detach her atteu- 
tion from the cavalier who was her appointed atten- 
dant, till a slight contretemps enabled him to rescue 
her rich dress from the captivity occasioned by the 
awkwardness of # domestic and procure him a smile 
and bow from his fascinating neighbour. 

** May I hope that I find one point of agreement be+ 
tween yourself and me, signorina?” he said, venturing 
to use this very slender bridge to an introduction, “I 
fancy from your not alluding to the circumstance 
in my hearing that you, like myself, have not been to 
the opera to-night.” 








The girl gave an inquiring look, as if to ascertain 
whether he eould be in jest or earnest ere she replied, 
in her soft, liquid, Southern tones. 

“T fear I must be candid enough to confess that I 
was at the performance. Is it a crime in your eyes ?” 
she said, in somewhat foreign French. 

** Certainly not—I am not quite so demented,” he 
returned, smiling in his secret delight at this com- 
mencement of the dialogue. “But yet you are not 
like the rest of the guests, actually delirious at the 
extraordinary appearance of a new prim» donna, 
whom, by the way, I do not distinguish at this table,” 
he added, glancing around. “And yet the supper is 
supposed to be in her honour.” 

A scornful look passed over the lovely girl’s face 
as Lord Beimont spoke, which seemed to him a tacit 
eudorsement of what he averred, 

* T see you agree with me,” he went on. “Itisa 
great mistake to puff up these public characters, as is 
the fashion of the day. Why, it is not so long since 
my brother, Lord Grantley Neville, nearly lost his 
life for the sake of that wonderful Norma, ad ut 
whom such fabulous tales were told. Indeed, he only 
escaped as by a miracle, so far as I understand. It 
ought to be a lesson to beware of such syrens—do 
you not think so, seuorina?” 

“Very likely,” returned the stranger, coldly. “ Was 
it the celebrated Neapolitan singer to whom you al- 
lude, my lord ?” 

“Oertainly. Did you ever hear her?” he cried. 

“T have heard many of the famous singers. I am 
exceedingly fond of music,” she returned. ‘“ But no 
doubt theirs is an uafortunxte and critical life, with. 
out a.stable hold en any one class, any position, any 
sympathies: You judge them correctly, my lord.” 

“T am delighted te obtain your assent to this dec- 
trine of mine,” exclaimed Lord Belmont, rapturousl y. 
“ Yot if I were to express-all I feel to-night as to the 
power of beauty and grace over a man’s heart I should 
seem but a traitor to uty sentiments. I have been a 
perfect stone—only looking on the other sex as pos- 
sible certain evils that I must one day encounter, 
My delusion is swept away as by a sunbeam, perhaps 
to my certain misery.” 

Her large; brilliant eyes were turned inquiringly on 
him without one ingredient of coquetry in their 
glance. 

“ Does your lordship mean to imply that you have 
suffered during your suany existence?” she asked, 
with a singular expression in look and tone. 

“ Perhaps not ; but Ican feel the capability of sor- 
row now,” he replied. “I have never been drawn 
towards woman before, though I have been free as air 
in the direction of my inclinations. My hour has 
come at last.” 

There was & grave, half-contemptuous coolness in 
her tone as she replied . 

“T ought to mistake your méaning and insist ona 
different and cleaver’ explanation; but F am no 
eoquette, and I do not suppose your lordship would 
tale to a stranger—a lady—of private concerns’ and 
feelings entirely uncounected with her,” 

“ Perfectly right, fair signorina,” he returned. “I 
grant such a mode of proceeding’ would be but an 
idiotic madness; Your acutewess' has discovered the 
truth. It only remains for your candour to equal 
your penetration.” 

“Qh, I can scarcely seo that to be needful,” said 
the fair stranger, calmly. ‘It is entirely your own 
choice that you are conversing with me at this mo- 
ment. Whatever may be your wishes, I am surely 
exempt from receiving the confessions to which you 
allude.” 

“ Not if you conld comprehend all I wish to know 
and say,” he replied, in a low toue, “ There isa fas- 
cination in my present position and feelings that I 
would never before have credited could be felt by my 
common-place self. Surely you will take pity on 
me," he added, “and give me some hint of your iden- 
tity—your name—that we may converse on rather 
more equal grounds, I am the Marquis of Belmont, 
an English nobleman,” he went on. “May I know 
with whom I am conversing ?” : 

“There ought to be little difficulty im getting a 
proper introduction toany of the Marquise de Cimier'’s 
guests,” she returned, evasively; “though from what 
you said just now, my lord, that presentation is not 
actually patent to all, even where a public character 
is concerned. If I understood you arigitt, you could 
not distinguish the ‘Maddolina’ among the com- 
pany.” \ 

“That is not so very remarkable, since 1 never 
even saw a picture of her,” he returned, “and could 
only judge of her identity by her manner and the sort 
of homage that would be paid to a prima donna who 
is the rage. Do you perceive her, senorina ?” 

‘* No, certainly not,” was the signiticant reply. 

“And yet you have probably seen her or her pic- 
ture ?”’ he resumed, 

“ Yes, [ have seen one that was believed to be her 
very image,” said’ the stranger. 
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“Was it very beautiful?” asked the marquis. 

“ We women are no judges of our own sex,” she 
replied, carelessly. ‘Possibly you might think so, 
uy lord.” 

“I suppose you would imply that you do not ad- 
mire the Maddclina,” he returned, ‘ However, it is 
idle to speak of her or any other celebrity in the 
present instance, when she must be s0 utterly 
eclipsed, Senorina, I would ask rather, will you sanc- 
tion my obtaining an introduction, a right to know 
you, to push my daring admiration with more decorum 
and respect than its avowal would now betray? 

“ May I ask, in my turn, whether you would pay 
as respectful a homage to the new celebrity, the prima 
donna ?” she asked, haughtily. 

“It would be but an insult, I should consider, to 
place you on a level with her, fair inquisitor,” said 
the marquis, blandly. ‘“ You are only testing me to 
prove whether it is a light and vulgar homage I 
would pay you, such as these public characters, who 
may be considered public property, are presumed 
to excite.” 

“I askeda simple, honest question,” she answered. 
“ And if I have no reply to it I shall scarcely be 
warranted in satisfying your lordship’s curiosity as 
to my identity and positiou.” 

“You comprehend, at any rate, the full 
claims you possess to tyranny over your ad- 
mirers,” he said, in a tone in which pique and 
amusement were strangely mingled. ‘ Well, 
then, 1 will confess that I might fail in what 
perhaps your esprit de corps as to your sex and 
claims might call strict propriety,” he admitted, 
after a pause. “Yet I will so far yield the argu- 
ment that I confess were she capable of winning on 
my hard heart, as I have discovered it can be moved, 
I might, even.I might fall a reluctant victim to a 
power that I could simply not resist. Now, hav- 
ing confessed, may I not know, or at least inquire 
the name and the country of my—of—yourself, in 
short ?” 

There was a flash of haughty disdain, that was 
strangely quenched in a bland, sweet smile ere it was 
well observed by her companion, and then, with a 
slightly lowered voice, and quick, arch glance of her 
speaking eyes, she said : 

“Your sincority can soon be tested, my lord. I 
am the despised celebrity, the Maddolina !” 

(To be continued.) 


THE YOUN G LOCKSMITH. 


a 
CHAPTER XVII. 

Turse events transpired in the days prior to the 
period of grand “ Expositions,” when the fairs of 
industrial and agricultural associations were in their 
infancy, and had not reached the importance that 
attach to the great national exhibitions of our time. 

Still this contemplated show of the Institute of 
Mechanics and Arts was, at that time, a very notable 
affair; and tens of thousands of people flocked to see 
the grand display, 

The endorsement by this society of a new inven- 
tion, or a mechanical discovery possessing real 
merit, was then a valuable and desirable testimonial 
in the hands of the ambitious, enterprizing artisan ; 
and the contributor who was able to carry away the 
gold medal of this institute, over all competitors, 
was a very lucky man; for upon the declaration 
being made public the recipient of this leading prize 
entered at once upon the high road to success, 

There were present at the exhibition a goodly 
show of samples in the Iron Safe Department, and 
several different patterns of new and old locks were 
attached. Some were excellent, a few very good, 
and two or three better specimens thau the rest, in 
this class of manufactures. 

For some years there had been one popular lock, 
which had stood the test of time, and which really 
possessed very extraordinary merit in its way. But 
this lock had been forced, on more than one occasion, 
by burglars, to the dear cost of its possessors. 

Samples of this lock were on exhibition upon this 
occasion, and hitherto its owner had been successful 
in bearing off the first premium for his so-called 
“Safety Lock.”” The inventor was now on the spot 
—dquiet, confident, pleasant, and altogether indif- 
ferent to the efforts of his rivals, whom he had 
hitherto triumphed over. 

Indeed his contrivance was a very superior one, 
and he had realized largely upon its sale. He was 
rich through his success with this “ Premium Safety 
Lock,” and when approached upon the subject of 
— he showed himself a thorough master of his 

rade, 

The rumour had got abroad, however, a few days 
before the exhibition opened, that this confident lock- 
maker and inventor had at last encountered a rival, 
who would compete this year for the society’s gold 
medal, and that he must “look to his laurels.” 





He smiled at this friendly warning. He had been 
too long in the business, and had been far too suo- 
cessful to be alarmed at this announcement, or to 
fear the efforts of neophytes and locksmith appren- 
tices just out of their times Not he! La 

Shortly after the opening of the exhibition this 
undaunted and hitherto fortunate inventor found 
his way, as was his custom during the exhibitions, 
into the great hall where his own and numerous 
other specimens of good work in his line were being 
displayed to the best advantage. And meeting the 
head of the noted firm of safe manufacturers, Mr. 
Powers, with whom he had largely dealt, the sub- 
ject of his profession was directly introduced. 

“Ah, Mr. Jones!” gaid Powers, “ well met. How 
are you to-day?” 

“ Never better, Mr. Powers. A fine show you’ve 
got here this year,” responded Mr, Jones, pleasantly. 
“ And how are they getting on?” 

“Nicely. The exhibition promises well, sir. I’ve 
just left the department where our safes are placed— 
upon two of which we have your locks, which we’ve 
used so long.” 

“Well, I s'pose we have the usual amount of 
competition this season, Mr, Powers?” 

“Yes. The committee on locks and safes have 
been examining the contributions in our department 
this morning,” continued Powers. 

“Yes? Well, they’ll agree upon the old story, I 
suppose, I’ve taken their first prizes four years, over 
all comers, and I fancy they’il follow in the footsteps 
of their illustrious predecessors, in committees, who 
have awarded the ‘ Jones’s Safety’ the palm hereto- 
fore.” 

“ Well, I’m not upon the lock committee.” 

“No. They're all good men, nevertheless, and 
know their business, They understand what a good 
lock is, Mr. Powers.” 

“ T think so,” said Powers. 

“To be sure they do,” added Jones, “and they 
know my lock well.” 

“Yes. There is one lock here, this year, however,” 
continued the head of the safe firm, ‘* which promises 
to become a stout rival for all the old ones—a very 
curiously contrived and I think a valuable inven- 
tion.” 

“New ?” asked Jones, indifferently. 

“Entirely novel,” said Powers, ‘We have had 
one of them placed en our largest safe, here, by the 
patentee ; and he prides himself on his achievement in 
this lock—the first one he has produced, which he 
calls perfect.’’ 

‘* What’s his name ?” 

* Corson.” 

“Ah, yes. Edward Corson ?”? 

“ That's the name.” 

“T’ve heard of him. He was an apprentice to old 
Boissey, the locksmith.” 

“Yes. Boissey says he’s clever.” - 

“Exactly. Boissey’s a fair smith, in our line. But 
he’s only a practical commonplace workman. He 
possesses no genius for construction, and never pro- 
duced anything original, that I’ve heard of.” 

“This apprentice of Boissey is a different sort of 
man, I promise you, Mr. Jones. He’s a very talented 
fellow ; and I shouldn't wonder if this new lock of his 
should beat you all.” 

“ Pshaw—you don’t say so!” exclaimed Jones, 
with a sneer. “‘ Well, if this boy can beat us, so easy, 
with his first production, he must be a remarkable 
young mechanic. I've seen so many of ’em break 
down in my time, however, that they never trouble 
me much, I assure you, with their new-fangled jim- 
cracks,” 

“He won’t break down, then—mark my word, Mr. 
Jones, His new lock is a triumph, in my judgment,” 

“ You like it, eh ?” asked Jones. 

“T think it an admirable contrivance, sir.” 

“ And you'll ‘ go in for Corson,’ then, I suppose ?” 

“I don’t know about that. Your locks are very 
superior, I am aware.” 

*So you've always allowed.” 

“ They've been picked, nevertheless, you know.” 

“Once or twice, yes—by experts in burglary, I 
know. But they’ve stood the general test bravely, 
notwithstanding.” 

“ That's right, Mr. Jones, But Corson calls his new 
invention the ‘ Burglar-proof Bank and Safe Lock,’ 
and assumes that it cannot be picked by anybody.” 

“Assumes! There you have it in one word. These 
novices always assume a vast deal, I’ve been in the 
trade nigh on to twenty years. I’ve met with a great 
deal of unwarranted assumption among young lock- 
makers. I’m not a professional lock-picker. But I 
can pick any lock in Christendom, give me time and 
my own tools.” 

“ Possibly you can, Mr, Jones.” 

“ Of course I can. Let’s go and take a look at’em.” 
said Jones, drawing Powers away towards the safe 
aud lock section of the exhibition. 

The two men soon stood in the front of the ranges 








of great iron chests, in which department of the show 
they were mutually interested. 

When they opened the safe upon which Ned’s lock 
was placed Mr. Jones turned his eye to the spot 
where the lock was then usually a fixed upon safes, 
to observe a perfectly plain polished piece of steel, 
imbedded in the inner iron casing, and this was all, 
At the outside the covering was similar, though the 
experienced hand of this old inventor shortly dis- 
covered its blinded key-hole as he flattened a small 
spring at the side, which started the shield disguis- 
ing this aperture. But the interior of the lock could 
not be got at, nevertheless. 

“ Well, what do you make of Corson’s lock ?” asked 
Powers, who had watched the old fellow as he worked 
over the safe and was moving away. 

“Oh, it’s all out of sight,” said Jones, “I think 
it’s nothing new. Probably an infringement upon my 
old inventions and those of other makers in a new 
coat—that’s all,” 

“T think not,” said Powers. 

“ You've examined it then?” 

“Oh, yes. It is entirely unlike anything of its 
kind I've ever met with. And I’ve seen them all, 
Mr. Jones.” 

“T s’pose so,” replied Jones. 

And once more he turned to the big safe, to farther 
investigate this mysterious innovation in locks. 

“ Well, what do you make of it, Mr. Jones ?” inquired 
Mr, Powers, as he observed the old inventor studi- 
ously poring over the Curson lock. 

“ Well, I don’t see anything yet that interests me 
very greatly, sir.” 

“You haven't seen anything at all of the internal 
arrangements of this contrivance, have you?” 

“No; but I imagine it is no great shakes. What 
is said about it, do you hear ?” 

“Not much. It is new. Few persons have had 
the chance to examiae it, critically, so far.” 

“ Well, you know my style, Mr. Powers. I’ve done 
this before, and I still hold to the same proposition, 
open to all comers, which I have offered hitherto in 
those exhiditions where I have always been the 
winner, you know.” 

“ What is that, Mr. Jones ?” 

“Tn any one of your safes upon which my locks 
are placed Iam ready to deposit one hundred pounds. 
Any competit»r who likes to enter the arena with 
me, and place a similar sum within a safe upon which 
his lock is attached, can have the opportunity 
publicly to test the comparative safety merits of our 
inventiors, upon the conditions I have heretofore 
challenged competitors in this business—namely, 
that he who first opens the other’s-safe takes both 
deposits,” 

“TI remember. And you have always been success- 
fal, I think.” 

“Yes. Where is this young locksmith?” 

“T haven’t seen him here at all.”’ 

“ He knows the ‘ Jones Safety Lock ' I presume ?™ 

“Oh, yes. Everybody knows you are a leader in 
this line—at least up to this time.” 

“ And that’s what I intend to continue to be, sir,” 
said Jones, with a flourish. “ Perhaps your young 
friend would like to test this thing upon my terms ?” 

“ Why, young Corson hasn’t got a hundred pounds? 
He couldn't go into any such arrangement as you 
suggest, if he were ever so willing. It’s no offence 
to be poor, but he isn’t able to run any such risk as 
this.” 

“ But you are lauding his ‘invention,’ as you call 
this thing, and you have allowed him to put his lock 
upon the handsomest safe you ever built! Come. 
You can afford this, What if you lose? I shall bo 
the gainer again, and [ make this challenge—opea 
to you or any other puffer of the new lock.” 

“Oh, we don’t do anything o’ that sort, Mr. Jones. 
It’s not in our line of business, you know.” 

“That shows me how much confidence you have 
in this lock, Mr. Powers. I'm satisfied now, You 
know what my locks are, But if Mr. Corson would 
like to try this thing on, and can put his hundred 
pounds in your safe here, I will deposit the same sum 
in another, for the trial of the real merits of the twe 
locks.” 

“ You don’t know what his lock is, Mr. Jones,” 

“ And I don’t care! I know mine. He shall have 
the opportunity to examine mine at his leisure. I 
will lock your safe, in his and your presence, after 
depositing the money. I will give him my key, and 
he may operate with that, and as many more as he 
chooses to employ—he giving me his key, and the 
same privilege. We'll go to work, here, at the same 
moment. The man who gets into the other’s safe 
first, with any ordinary locksmith’s tools, shall take 
the other's money. ‘his is fair, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, But young Corson’s got no hundred pounds 
to put in, I imagine,’ said Powers. 

“No. Lexpect not. He’s too sharp to try that 
thing with an old inventor. He probably knows that 
I’ve beat ’em all, heretofore.” 
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“Very likely,” said Powers. “ But here he is him™ 
self. Do you know him ?” 
“Never saw him. I’ve heard of him though.” 
And at this moment Ned approached and bade Mr, 
Powers good-day. That gentleman at once introduced 
Mr. Corson to Mr. Jones, remarking that the latter 
was “the well-known safe-lock inventor.” 
- “Oh, I’ve heard of Mr. Jones frequently,y,said 
ed 


“And creditably, I hope, young man,” remarked 
Mr. Jones, patronizingly. 

“Very, sir. And I know your lock well too.” 

“T suppose so. It is pretty generally known among 
locksmiths — most of whom have got ideas from my 
invention, to twist up with their own, for the pro- 
duction of what they are pleased to claim originality 
on!” said the old fellow, sharply. ‘‘ You have got up 
@ new lock, young man, I hear?” he continued. 

“Yes, sir. It is upon one of Messrs. Powers & 
Small’s nice safes here on exhibition.” 

“T have been talking with Mr. Powers about you 
to-day. I submitted a proposition to him, as your 
lock is upon his safe alongside of two or three of 
mine. You think very well of your leck, and so 
does Mr. Powers. I would like to test your skill, 
and the respective merits of our locks, young man.” 

“In what way, sir?” asked Ned, modestly. 

“ Any way you like. I propose what I’ve offered 
before ; and have always won on, sir.” 

The challenge made to Powers was then explained 
to Ned, who listened to its details attentively, and 
replied : 

“T don’t know how long it would take me to get 
into a safe secured with one of your locks, Mr. 
Jones, for I make no pretensions to being an expert 
in burglarious operations! But I do undertake to 
say that you can't get into a safe fastened with one 
of my locks—nor any one else, without my aid—at 
all, sir! I call my invention the * Burglar-proof 
Safe-Lock.” That's what I contend it is, Mr. 
Jones!’ 

‘Well, that is modest, to say the least of it, 
young man,” rejoined Jones, petulantly, 

“ But I mean what I say, sir, nevertheless.” 

“Well—what answer have you to my challenge ?” 

“I’m sorry to say I don’t possess the hundred 

unds at reas to deposit as you suggest, sir. 
fI did, I’d put them in though without hesitation. 
1 hope to earn reputation and money both by-and- 
by, however, by means of my invention. And some 
day I'll accommodate you, Mr. Jones. I’m not 
afraid to undertake the contest you now propose, 
but I haven’t any hundred pounds to embark in the 
enterprize.” } 

“ Make it fifty then, young man.” 

“*T would rather name five thousand, sir,” said 
Ned, “ if I had the money.” 

“T wish you had it,” replied Jones,;with a laugh. 
** It would please me vastly! However, I would like 
to test this thing. I must keep my handin. Can't 
you raise the fifty, young man? If your new irven- 
tion is as valuable as my old one is, you'd have no 
difficulty in raising ten times that amount upon 
your patent alone, for I hear your lock is pa- 
tented.” 

“ Yes, of course it is,” rejoined Ned. And sud- 
denly he thought of old Captain Blount, 

“ How long will you keep this challenge open, Mr. 
Jones?” asked Ned. 

“ As long as you like, It is never closed, for that 
matter. Ihave always kept this offer before the 
public. And I’ve won every time, so far, young 
man.” 

“T will give you a definite answer, here at noon 
to-morrow, sir. Will you be up here, Mr. Powers? ” 
he concluded, turning to that gentleman, ° 

“Yes, with pleasure. I shall be very happy to wit- 
ness the trial of skill between you two gentlemen— 
both of whom I know have produced most excellent 
locks, so totally unlike each other. It will all be 
conducted ina friendly way, of course?” __ 

“ Oh, yes,” said Jones. ‘“‘ Why, Mr. Powers, ‘ compe- 
tition’s the very life of trade,’ and I must keep up 
the reputation of my lock. I contend, in this in- 
stance, with one more new one, that’s all. I aim to 
excel them all you know.” 

“T know it. In the result of this case I shall 
feel a marked interest, however, L assure you, 
Mr. Jones,” 

“ Well, we’ll try it, I hope,” added Mr, Jones. 

“And if you do, ” said Ned, good naturedly, “ may 
the best lock win. I will give you an answer to- 
morrow, sir.” 

They shook hands and parted, 

Ned started that afternoon for the residence of old 
Blount, and in a few words explained to him the ob- 
ject of his unexpected return. 

“I must go back to-morrow, captain, But I wanted 
to consult you about this little affair. I know the 
Jones safe-lock. Itis a goodone. Mine is what I 
claim it to be.” 


* And did you accept the old buffer’s challenge? ” 
asked Blount, at once. 

“I couldn’t, except conditionally. I had no hun- 
dred pounds to deposit in his safe. He wants that 
sum to be put in each safe, locked with one of our re- 
spective locks, te test the question of comparative 
safety. Then he and I are to go at each other's lock, 
and the man who gets into the first of the two safes 
takes both sums of money.” 

“That’s fair, and offers another good chance for 
you, Ni ” 

“ But not for him, captain,” 

“ Why not, pray ?” 

“I may be able to get into his safe; I don’t know 
about that. But he can’t get into mine—unless he 
blows open the lock with powder—if he pecks away 
at it till doomsday.” 

“Good! You know about it all. Give him the 
trial. Let him have it. As to the result that is his 
lookout about the getting in. Beat him, my boy. 
Here’s a cheque for two hundred pounds. Go back 
and don’t let him dodge you, Accept his challeage 
one be there at the trial. When will it come 
off 2” 

“ At once, I presume, The exhibition closes on 
Saturday night.” 

“T’ll go up with you in the morning, then.” 

“Thauk you; you are very kind, captain. But I 
shall want the use of this money only for a day or 
two. 

‘*Go ahead, my boy, Here's Katty—she wants to 
see you,” 

* Arén’t you going to invite us girls up to the 
exhibition, Ned?” asked Katrin, entering at this 
moment, 

“Yes, of course; but you must go directly. The 
exhibition closes next Saturday. To-day is Tues- 


‘We'll all hands be up at the trial,” said Captain 
Blount. 

“ What trial?” asked Katrin. 

This matter was then explained to her. 

“ That will be very nice, unless Ned is vanquished, 
captain,” she replied, smiling. 

** Ah, I’ve no fears about that, Katty.” 

“TI know you’re very confident concerning your 
invention, but other people can make bank-locks, 
can’t they, as well as Master Edward Corson, eh ?” 

“ We shall see all about that, Katty, by-and-by.” 

And it was so concluded. 

Next morniug the captain and Ned went together ; 
the girls followed the next day after, and all were 
present at the exhibition in good season. 

Among the attendants also came old Boissey, 
who watched the proceedings with the deepest 
interest. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

Mr. Jongs was in the exhibition hall two hours 
before Ned and the captain arrived, anxiously looking 
for the young locksmith, who he thought might 
dodge him. 

When he made his appearance, however, he met 
him cordially, and was introduced to Blount. Powers 
entered soon after, and the quartette of new acquain- 
tances proceeded to business. 

“ Well, young man, what is your answer to my 
proposal of yesterday ?” asked Jones, civilly. 

“T accept it, Mr. Jones.” 

“ For a deposit of fifty pounds ?” 

“ A hundred,” said Ned, 

“Ah, that is better—that’s worth working for. 
Glad you raised the money, though it'll be rather a 
costly lesson for you, young gentleman. However, 
we must pay for our education. You are gettiag 
yours now.” 

And the old inventor at once drew from his well- 
fiiled pocket-book a hundred-pound note as his pro- 
posed deposit. 

“T (suppose you don’t care to make it two hun- 
dred ?” suggested Ned, modestly, 

“ Yes, indeed, with all my heart, if you say so,” re- 
plied Jones, opening the wallet again. 

“Make it more, Ned, my boy,” said Captain 
Blount, in his earnest manner, “ Make it five hun- 
dred. Why not?” 

Ned smiled. Jones looked at Blount askance, and 
then asked: 

“ Are you a lockmaker, sir ?” 

“No; but my young friend here is. He’s got the 
best lock in the world, he thinks, and so dv I. But, 
unluckily, he hasn’t got as much money as you and I 
have, Mr. Jones, Make it five hundred pounds for 
your deposit, and he can furnish this sum on the 
spot. I’liback him. If he wins, he'll have a little 
ready capital to commence business on. If he don't 
he shan’t lose anything, Make it five, Mr. Jones, un- 
less you’re frightened a’ready.” 

“Not much!” exclaimed Jones, bristling up. 
“ Why, captain, you’re really a man after my own 





heart. Five hundred be it! I fancy you're not ac- 





quainted with the ‘Jones Safety Lock’ though and 
its maker ?” 

“No; but I know this young map,” said Blount, 
“like a book. And I fancy that we shall all find, 
before we get through with this little job, that what 
Ned Corson don’t know about locks and locksmithery 
aiu’t worth so much tothe mechanical world as some 
folks imagine!” 

“Five hundred it is then, Come, gentlemen, let 

us make our deposits at once, and to-morrow morn- 
ing we’ll have our personal friends here and proceed 
quickly to ascertain which of all the safe-locks upon 
exhibition here is really the safest.” 
_ “Allright. Come, Ned, my boy,’’ said the captain, 
jovially, “comealong. I’ve got the money right here. 
I had an eye to this when we went to the bank this 
morning.” 

And in presence of Messrs. Powers & Small, Cap- 
tain Blount and old Buissey— who had been sent for 
to witness the first act in the contest — five hundred 
pounds were duly deposited by each of the contest- 
ants, respectively, in two of tho Powers safes; upon 
one of which was affixed the‘‘ Jones Safety,” and on 
the other the * Corson Burglar-proof Safe lock-.” 

Each of the rivals then clused the safe containing 
his money, locked it, the keys of each were passed 
tu his competitor, and all the parties retired to par- 
take of a pleasant dinner, upon the invitation of 
Messrs, Powers & Small, the safe manufacturers, 
who entered into the spirit of this affair with great 
zest. 

“One of you gentlemen will earn five hundred 
pounds pretty easily in this business,” said Powers, 
during the sumptuous repast they all joined in. 

* And I fancy I know who it'll be,” replied Jones, 
confidently. “I’ve been there before, gentlemen, in 
this kind of undertaking; and I have never seen 
the safe I couldn’t get into, in a few hours at most.” 

“ T don’t know how long I shall be about getting 
into yours, Mr, Jones,” rejoined Ned, “ but if you 
ever fing your way into mine, I’m a mistaken man 
in my calculations and estimation of the secretive 
principles of locksmithing mechanism. I kuow well 
what little I do know, sir, of my profession.” 

“ Ah, well, young man, you’ve got a heap to learn 
yet about good safe-locks, I can toll you. This will 
—- lesson to you, at auy rate, and it will do you 

ood, 
° “T hope so, sir. Five hundred pounds earned in 
my first lesson will do me good.” 

“It is you, youngster, who is to win, then ?” 

“T think so.” 

“ Well, well! We shall see.” 

“T would like to make one suggestion,” said Ned, 
“in regard to the form of proceedings to-morrow.” 

“Allright. Anything you wish.” 

“T propose that we shall draw lots for precedence 
in the mode of our operations on the two safes. 
One of us shall commence upon the other’s lock, aud 
open it as soon as he can effect an entrance. His 
competitor shall follow him upon the other, after the 
first shall have worked nine hours, say ; and the 
mau who occupies the least time in the work shall be 
entitled to the two sums deposited in the cliests.” 

“That is just as well,” said Jones; ‘I accept 
this with pleasure. Your nine hours named will 
cover one day’s time—from the opening morning 
hour to the close, at evening.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Ned. “ ‘This will afford us a fair 
trial. In the event that he does not effect an en- 
trance within that time, then the other shail try his 
luck upon the other’s safe.” 

“T understand. This is sufficient,” said Jones, 

They accordingly drew lots before leaving the 
hotel where they dined, and in this toss-up Mr. Jones 
was awarded the first chance at the trial. 

** You see, young man,” observed Joues, “ how my 
luck runs, I always triumph in these little bouts, and 
I'm used to good fortune. However, cheer up! If 
you've got half as good a safe-lock as you think you 
have you'll do well enough, There’s room enough 
for us all in this world, but I can’t allow anybody to 
get ahead of me.” 

* You're right, sir. I’ve got a goodthing in my 
lock, and if you can pick it without my assistance, 
you can beat me—that’s all.” 

The little party separated on the best possible terms 
and next day tho contestants were on hand at an 
early hour in the exhibition room, where their friends 
all met; and a goodly number of mechanics, safoe 
makers, and others had collected aiso, to be wit- 
nesses to the interesting feat about to be performed 
by these two experts, the fact that this “ battle of the 
locks” was to come off there having been made gen- 
erally known the day previously, 

Mr. Jones was reaily a very skilful and exporienced 
mechanic. 

His lock, as now improved and perfected, had 
long held a first position in the market, and it was 
deservedly considered a good one. 

He took off his coat at nine o’clock in the morning, 
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and went systematically to work onthe “little jab 
before him,” as he pleasantly termed it—to wit, the 
opening of the big safe that was fastened with Cor- 
gon’s-new lock—and remarked that he thought “he 
wouldn’t detain the lookers.en over an hour, at most.” 

He took from bis pocket the key whiel Ned had 
furnished him with, smiled.complacently upon his 
competitor, the Committee of Safe-Lock Judges, and 
the crowd that had gathered round-bim.and went at 
it manfully. 

Ned stood by, watching Jones's movements with a 
keen eye, but remained perfectly sal and self-pos- 
sessed, as the old expert examined his work, applied 
the key that belonged to Ned's invention, and 
twisted, turned, wrenched, or otherwise performed 
his changes of manipulation upon the burglar-proof 
safe-lock. 

The jolly captain watched the operator as-atten- 
tively, and old Boissey kept his eye on bim quite as 
sharply as did Ned. 

But Jones had his work all to himself,.and the eyes 
ef his friends and admirers followed his-movements 
with momentarily increasing zealous scrutiny. 

Tbus he worked for four long hours! 

Noon came, and Jones hadn't madethe first-notice- 
able impression upon Corson’s patentJook, nor had 
he.got any nearer to opening the great safe, in reality, 
than when he first sat down before it. 

No one offered any suggestions, but the bystanders 
occasionally dropped aremark among themselves, 

“TIe’s got more’n he bargained for,” said one, 

“Oh, he'll do it, after a while,’’ was the answer, 

“He hasn’t done much toward it yet though!” 

“ He'll burst it before he quits it,” said a third. 

And.so for two hours more Jones applied the ske- 
leton key to the hole, then:the spiral steel wires, 
then the true key again; but ali .to no purpose. 
Forceps, piucers, maguets,.steel needles and levers, 
thinned cold chisels—every device was used, and 
changed and applied, again andagain--but“ ‘Lime! ” 
was called at six o’clock, and Jones fell:back, tiredout 
with his exertion and excited at his non-success, as 
his nine hours of persistent trial.ended, and he found 
himself as far outside. of that.safe as when he com- 
menced his work. at nine o’clock in the morning of 
that day! 

“ That’s a good gafe-lock, young man!” said Jones, 
frankly, rising from his temporary defeat, “It 
beats me, so far, Ican open it, aftera while, ne- 
vertheless, But it’s your tarn now, ‘Try your‘hand 
at mine to-morrow-—as we agreed. And then we'll 
see,’ 

“Tam not disappointed, Mr. Jones. I felt very 
confident you could not get intoiit.’’ 

The crowd murmured, the spectators retired, and 
next day at nine in the morning a throng had ga- 
thered to see what Ned would do in his attempt 
to pick Jones's famous safety lock. 

(To be continued.) 





LADY CHETWYND'S SPECTRE, 


—.— 
CHAPTER XXIII 

BEuIND.a row of tall potted orange trees inthe 
conservatory Gilbert Monk, after receiving the 
news that Bernice had quitted Mawr Castle, and 
had doubtless found her way to Chetwynd Park, 
ensconced himself, to think over the ill news and 
considur what he should do. 

From the low rustic seat upon which he had 
flung himself he could look into the bright drawing- 
room and hear tho low murmur of voices. 

It seemed as if the fates were playing into his 
hands that night. 

While he lurked in the great conservatory Sylvia 
sat ina low chair before the fire, her gay bit of 
woollen embroidery on her knee, the soft light 
falling in a flood upon her swarthy, handsome face, 
ved cheeks, and glossy black hair, conscious that 
she was looking her best, and presenting a pretty 
picture to the long homeless young lord. 

_“Tam glad to be back again,” ‘said the marquis, 
his grave brows shadowed by his ceaseless unrest 
and bitter longings. ‘I thought in Abyssinia that 
I would give all | owned to transport myself in an 
instant back to this dear old home. But now that 
Iam here I find that I carry in my bosom thesame 
unrestful soul. I have lain in the bottom ofmy 
boat and looked up at the great golden stars. above 
the Blue Nile, and dreamed of home and the dear 
old Park, with,its shady nooks, its ponds, its cool 
avenue, until my longing to be here was almost 
more than I could bear. And now I am here, in 
the rooms she brightened with her joyous presence, 
and the pain of being hore is greater than I could 
have dreamed. It seems as if Bernice were near 
me, Sylvia. I have never had that strange sense of 
the nearness of her presence since ‘lost her. It 
seems as if she wore in these rooms—as if she 
might appear to me at any moment—as if 1 might 
hear her voice calling me,” 





“ That is-very-natural and very. casily explaimed,”’ 
said Sylvia, in her smooth, silvery voice. ‘You) 
left this place so soon after dear Bernine’s death 
that her pr still d, as one might.say, to 





pervade the house. You come back after a long | ihere, 


absence, and. everything reminds you.of her. You 
have not grown used tothe house without her.’’ 

“Stall I ever get used to the house withont 
her?” asked Lord Chetwynd, in an impassioned 
voice. 

The edge of our grief must wear off sometime,” 
said Sylvia, softly. “It must lose its first sharp- 
ness, and become a vague and tender,memory. And 
this is merciful, else the world would be full of 
mourners, and.all the mecesgary work would be left 
undone.” 

** Ah, yes,” said Chetwynd, gloomily, “ work.is 
necessary. I have come home to work, Sylvia. 
Perhaps in the conscionsness;of duties well done I 
may find a measure of peace. At any rate, work is 
asafe refuge. It is nobler to.work than to apend 
one’s time in selfish indulgence of grief, and I,have 
come hack to do what I can for others, forgetting 
myself, I shall rebuild the poorer cottages of Chet- 
wynd-by-the-Sea after model plans, and I am going 
to found a memorial school in honour of my lost 
wife. I shall call it the ‘ Bernice Chetwynd School,’ 
and make a sufficient endowment’to educate twenty 
girls. Bernice loved to help the poor. At St. Kilda 
every one loved her, and she was welcome as sun- 
shine in the poorest cottage. You remember that 
she died of fever, caught in Martin's cottage while 
she was visiting his sick family. And in memory 
of her I shall make poor children my especial 
charge. I shall educate twenty givls, supplying the 
vacancies as fast as they occur with new pupils, 
and train these girls—net to talk French or: play 
the piano, ‘Sylvia, but to-read, to sew, to manage.a 
household—in short, to fit poor young girls to take 
care of themselves :in a.respectable manner. The 
work I have planned, you see, is not at all ambitious 
—only to make of poor orphan girls .salf-helpful, 
honest, respectable women, with good principles, 
and.a desire to be eomething better.and nabler than 
women of their class usually are.” 

It was evident that the young lord began ‘to feel 
an interest in the work he was planning. 

“T should delight in such work,” sighed Sylvia. | 
**How Bernice would have loved to foster snch .a 
school. I wish that her mantle might fall pon 
me, that I too might make people better and 
happier.” 

Her little affectation of humility was very .effao- 
tive. Lord Chetwynd’s heart warmed toward 
ber, with a.quickening of his fraternal affection for | 

er | 


“We will work together, Sylvia;” he said, | 
kindly. 

Sylvia lifted her heavy eyelids, and a red sparkle 
was seen in the dull gloom of her eyes. 

“I wish it might be so, Roy,” she said, with, 
seeming sorrow, “‘ but:it cannot. ‘I love-Chetwynd 
Park, and all the people upon ‘the estate. This is 
the only home I have in all the wide world. ‘ButI 
must leave it. I am going away soon, next week if 
possible, and I shall never return-again.” 

“Why is this, Sylvia? Why should you ‘leave 
your home?” 

Ah, that is it!” cried Sylvia, passionately. “It 
is not my home. Ihave no right here. I ‘have 
stayed on during your absence .to look after your 
household, but I am no longer meeded. And so, 
Roy, lam going to advertizp far a situation as 
governess.” 

“Tmpossible! You. a governess, Sylvia ?’ 

“Yos, I. Doesitseem sostrange? I have no 
home but this, and whan I leave this, and forsake 
your kind bounty, Roy, I must earn my own 
living.” 

Chetwynd was surprised and bewildered. 

“Why should you leave the Park?” he asked. 
**T am at a loss to comprehend why yon shonldde- | 
sire to go. Do not the servants treat you with | 
respect? Is not your authority recagnized ? Why 
is the Park less fitted to be your home than during | 
the past year ?” 

Sylvia drooped her-head. 

* Because,” she said—“ because you are here.” 

‘But I was here two years ago.” 

“That was different. I was betrothed to you 
then. Can you not see, Roy ? Do you not under- 
stand? You force me'to speak plainly. I do not 
love a life of drudgery. Ishrink in horror from the 
existence of a governess. I cannot bear the toils, 
the hardship, the insults, the cool insolenee, heaped 
upon the governess—I who adore ease, ury and 
quiet. Ilove these dainty rooms, the attendance 
of servants, treatment such as is accorded to a 
superior or equal. I love to bask in the ‘fivelight, 
as I am doing now, to wear silken stuffs and jewels, 
to live, in short, the life of a wealthy lady,as [ have 
always lived. ButI must give + bot all up. I 
have no claims upon you, Roy, and I can no longer 


live upon your bounty. Besides,” and Sylvia's 





voiee trembled svith’ the consciousness that she was 
playing her last card now, “my good name is 
most cherished possession, ; itis im strut 
all I have, aud .people talk use I memain 


“What do they dare.to say to the presence of my 
or Erhow as re ted ‘via, drooping her hoed still 
“ say,” replied Sylvia, ing her head sti 
lower, “ that I was once betrothed to you, and: that 
gou ji me. They say that—that I love you 
still, and that I am staying on herein hopes to win 
‘ou. dso I must.go, Roy. I.could not stay on 
ere so. long,as.a spark of true womatihogd remains 

in me. And.so—and so—I’m.going.” 

‘She covered'her face and seemed to sob in an 
utter humiliation and anguish. 

Chetwynd sprang up and paced ‘the floor. He 
loved’her, as we have said, with a ‘brother’s affec- 
tion. All his ‘chivalrous ‘instincts were aronsed. 
He - pitied ‘her with all ‘his soul, and ‘his cheeks 
burned in sympathy with her supposed humilia- 


‘tion. 

4* These social harpies and De ger ng will 
drive you ‘from yow rightful home, or else they 
will deive mo away,” he oriad. ‘“I-wish I had not 
eome back.” 

*T will not:be:tho cause-of your exile. It is-not 
for the ownerof Chetwynd Park to: remain away, 
‘but itis ‘the interloper who mustigo,” said Sylvia, 
bitterly. ‘‘If.you.go,:Roy,:I shall goialso.” 

Chetwynd. quickened his hurried pacing to and 


ra. 
‘** There is only one way in which you can or will 
zemain, I suppose,’ he imed, .impetuonsly, 
“and. that isas—as my wife!” 

* Qh, Roy!” oried Miss Monk, raptinrously orest- 
dng \her head in a a fashion, her dull eyes 
/barning with lambent | » her red checks flam- 


ing into, deeper caynation. 

For ,an instant Chetwynd paused bewildered. 

Miss Monk waited for him.to sayymore. He com- 
eee ate —- noes outburst we been 

interpreted as,a -Pro of marriage. Recover- 

ing Tamself, he.said, with anes he my cant * 

“Sylvia, I never loved bat once. My heart is 
buried with my wife. All my h rest inher 
coffin, I am like some vessel that has been tossed 
upon @ rocky shore a disabled wreck. I had ambi- 
tions—they are past, I was full of hope—my hopes 
ave dead. I looked'forward to nothing save my reunion 
with her. It would be wicked ‘to ask you to marry 
me, to'tie your bright young womanhood to.a heart 
so worn and weary as mine. I ‘love you with a 
‘brother's love only. ‘Bornico “in ‘heaven is still 
mine, my -wife:” be 

Miss Monk’s face grew very pale, even to livid- 
ness. Was the prize'to slip.through hor -hands at 
the very moment she ‘had thought to clasp it? 
Chetwynd saw her agitation, and mistook its origin. 

*«Sylvia,” ‘he resumed, more softly, ‘his blue eyes 
full of .etern fire, his brows ‘knitted, his mouth-set 
ina mournfal gravity, ‘we were once betrothed. 
You put an end to our engagement, ae I fancied 
then, Siesta o— had discovered thatyou did not 
love me, .and I married Bernice. My mother desired 
you and me to marry each other. Bernice, dying, 
urged me to marry you. Did she fancy in that 
Ipst hour that you loyed.me? The dying seo.clearly, 
it is said. Perhaps she +had heard of our former 
engagement, although that is scarcely probable. 
My mother loved you; Bernice loved you. I-cannot 
permityon to.go forth toa life of toil and hardship. 
Sylvia, sister, knowing what Jam and that I have 
no heart.to offer, will you become. my wife ?”’ 

The colour flamed again in Miss Monk’s face. 

** Oh,. !”’ she breathed again, in Fapinne. “3 
love you. Tobe your wife is more than I had hoped. 
But 1 will devote my life to you. We will work 
together, and I know that I can bring back,to you 
a portion at least of your Jost happiness,” 

Chetwynd smiled sorowfully. 

“ Such a marriage is a one-sided affair,” he said. 
**T have so little to give in return for your love. 
But I can spare you ‘the toil and hardships of a 

overness’s life; I can shield you from contact with 
he ‘busy world; and I will try to make you happy = 

Miss Monk arose swiftly und rushed toward him 
with her soft, unduliting movements, and flung 
herself upon his breast. 

He started back with a gesture of repulsion, bub, 
recollecting himself, folded one arm around ‘her. 
They were betrothed again, and he could give her 
at least.a brother's caresses, 

“Oh, Boy, this hour pays mefor all T have en- 
dured!”’ cried Miss Monk, ‘“ All I ask is to bo 
allowed to make you happy. I cannot hepe ever to 
take the place of dear Bernice, but in time I may 
come to-fill.a little niche of my own in your heart. 
Ihave suffered so much. My life has ‘been one 
long death without you. Take me closer, Roy, and 
give me the kiss of betrothal. At last—at last, I 
@m yours.” a 

Chetwynd put both arms around her and said, im 
a broken voice: 
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“ Heaven bless you, my promised wife, my dear 
Sylvia! And may your future happiness atone for 
the sorrows of your past !'” 

‘A sigh, a breath, afaint rustle, like the brushing 


ofa wing or the movement of a woman’s dress,) 


came fluttering through the room. 
Chetwynd, ‘still holdiag Sylvia to:his.breast, in- 
voluntarily looked up. 


His appalled i beheld a sight that held shim: 
ess. 


dumb and motion: 

He saw standing in the wide archway.dfthe open 
sliding doors that which: he believell to be the 
Bip of his lost Bernice! 

e stood against a faintly Jit. backgronad of 
dusky blooms, perfectly revealed, yet in the midst 
of an odorous twilight that mado:her.seam indeed a 
vision from another. world. 

Sylvia’s head had been buried in Chetwynd's 
breast. She wondered at (his silence, and, Jdoking 
up, discovered its cause. 

She staréd ‘at the vision as if it had been;some 

demon sent to call her to her eternal home. Her 
hair seemed to-riseon end. Her tongue was glued 
to-her mouth. 
_ "The seeming apparition opened wide her arms.as 
if to embrace Chetwynd, and so, with outstretched 
arms, and yearning, anguished face, she slowly 
retreated hackward like the airy vision she seemed, 
until she had vanished into. the gloom beyond. 


Cre F 
CHAPTER XXAY. 

Nor until-the seeming spectre had disappeared 
did Lord: Chetwynd-arouse from ‘his frozen silence. 
But then, as if galvanized, -he flang Sylvia Monk 
from him inan utter forgetfulness of -her, bouaded 
across the room, .and into the conservatory. ‘The 
glazed doors at -the‘lower end.of the conservatory 
and opening into the garden were open. He made 
for them, uttering strange.and incoherent.cries, 

Gilbert Monk was standing near the door,.as if 
brought‘to a sudden halt. «He had seen Bernice 
enter ‘the conservatory, ‘but shad been unable to 
arrest her movements. He had seen her but now 
depart like a shadow, and he was.in tho,aet of pur- 
suit when Lord Chetwynd’s .swift .approagh ) 
him halt. The-schemer ‘knew that a orisis oc: 
curred in the fortunes of himaelf:and Sylvia, and 
upon his present coolness his awn future and hers 
depended, He was equal to‘the.occasion. 

“ Why, what’s the matter, Chetwynd?” he asked, 
in the utmost apparent surprise. ‘Good gracious! 
isthe man mad? Where are you going? ‘Why 
are you running? Great Heaven! you look as if 
you had seen a ghost!” 

Chetwynd.turned upon Monk, eager and im- 
petuous. ee ‘Hap, 

“Did you see ber? cried, ny gne 
passed out this way?” 7 

“Noone. I have been.standing.in the ,doorw. 
here these fifteen minutes,” replied Monk, with 
seeming truthfulness, ‘“ Whom you seek? 
Sylvia ?”’ shag 

** It was Bernice!” said the margnis, all excite- 
ment. “I saw her as.plainiy.as I see you, Gilbert 
—my dead wife, Bernice! Help me to search the 
conservatory.” 

Monk put ona look of alarm. 

*\My dear Chetwynd,” he.e@laimed, “you are 
the victim of some singular hallucination. Your 
brain is turned. Have you forgotten that Bernica 
is dead? How then .have you seen her? Do the 
dead return from their graves? My dear bgy, Jet 
me send for Doctar Hartright. You have got a 
brain fever.” . 

Chetwynd shook eff Monk impatiently, and 
searched the conservatary.in every nook.and corner, 
but he found no trace of his strange visitant. He 
dashed out into the garden, and Monk went with 
him, but they did not see.again the slender, girlish, 
white-robed figure of the seeming spectre. At 
length they re-entered the conservatory, the mar- 
quis pale and distracted. 

* It-can’tbe possible that you thonght you saw 
your dead wife, Chatwynd,” said » loudly..as 
they went up theaiale. ‘How she come out 
of her grave ? Ah, you think it was her ghost ? 
ven] nover did bokese in fem,” said the 

*“T never did:believe ip them,’’ sai marquis, 
hrekenly. ‘I thought.such belief a.superstition of 
the ignorant. But her living body cannes return 
to me. I must therefore have seen her disembodied 


“Nonsense, Chetwynd. You upset by your 
return. ‘To-morrow you'll aoa a your odd jllu- 
sions. Bernice isin Heaven. Why shopld she 
wander about here? Just use your reason, my 
dear fellow. Isshedead? We all know that she 
is. Do the dead return in mortal.shape? It’s fair 
to supposeithey do not. What then? Why, you 
are the vietim.of.an optical illusion brought on by 
over-excitement. I should fancy that you might 
have bven the sport of some designing woman who 
had dressed herself for a part, but that I stood in 
the very door of the ao like a guard, 











noone could have possibly come in or gone out 


without my knowledge.” 

“It is no optical illusion, Gilbert. Sylvia saw it. 
Let us question her.” 

The marquis and Gilbert Monk entered the draw- 
ing-room. Miss Monk stood before the fire, her 
cheeks again glowing, but there was «look of awful 
dread and horror in her eyes. 

She swept toward him, caught his arm, and cried 


out: 

“ Oh, Roy, why did you throw me from you ? Why 
did you dart away so abruptly? You frightened 
me! How my heart beats still! What was the 
matter ?” 

“Did you. not see Bernice?” he asked. ‘“‘ Were 
you not also looking at yonder archway ?” 

**T was looking at the archway,” replied the con- 
summate actress, “but no one was near it, . 
What do you mean by your allusion to Bogniee:? It 
cannot be that you fancied you saw her ?” 

“TI thought I saw her yonder, Sylvia. [tis.strange. 
I could have sworn that [ beheld my lost wife, Aad 
you did not see her? Can it have beenan illusion? 
Gilbert was standing near’the doorway of .the con- 
servatory, and he says4 mo one came in.or went 
out by that way.” ia nis lie aiae 

“Tt was certainly ical illusion,” said Sylvia, 
in her sibilant ainly anaes any one stood in the 








doorway I must have saen her. No, no, dear Roy. 
You have, been over-exeited to-night, and your im- 
agination has conj pi optical illusion. 
Thatis.all. Wi in Gilbert and 





me that no one #rap there you. quglt to resign your’ 











singular convi¢ 

Chetw wljin hisjbelief. He put his 
hand ,to,his¢ MAE ly: 

“ dap 1: an? Was itall.adroak 
of my, x iis .apgier -to believe 
that thanstore! can.xeturn.” 


He leaned 
laid her red ¢ ‘ 
ness, 

“ Gilbert,” she gai 
at Roy's side, henge: 1 
Yes? Listen then, « ‘ 
Roy’s and mine--is wenayed. j 


mS and i?” nd 

“I congratulate yen, Chet os aye wing svon 
a true and loving haart” said Monk, extending -his 
hand to the “2 s. * Phis renewal of old rela- 


tions will assuredly proye:for the [ suppose 
Sylvia won’t.mind.my telling you now that she has 
loved you all along witha rare devotion. [ hope you 
two will be happy.” 

“Tam not myself yet,” said Lord Chetwynd, with, 
a troubled smile. ‘I seem suddenly to m 
discovery that | have nerves. Ill go to my zoom, if 
you'll kindly excuse me, Sylvia. [am greatly da- 
\igued after my_journey. .Good-night, Sylvia. Good- 
night, Gilbert.’” 2 ; 

Lord Chetwynd sent up-to his rooms and -Gilbert 
Monk sauntered away into the conservatory, thence 
hurrying out into the grounds. ‘ 

Miss Monk looked after him with a puzzled frown 
and went upto her own apartments. 

She found old Ragee in the dressing-room just 
unlocking «the doors of the precious East Indian 
cabinet. ‘The old ayah started at Miss Monk’s 
entrance, and hastened to lock the doors opening 
into the hall. She then returned to the cabinet, 
and opened the secret compartment and took ont 
the tiny gold box of rare East Indian poisons. 

“ What are you.going to. do?” asked Miss Monk, 
sinking luxuriously into an easy-chair. 

J want tosee that my globules have.not-been 
tampered with,” responded old Ragee. “I feel un- 
easy, missy, about that ghost. It can’t bo possible 
that I made a mistake in the vial, but I intend to 
see. If I had made a mistake, the girl would have 
died in her coffin all the same—no, she would have 
recovered her consciousness at the end of three 
days. It’s all right, missy, but I'll just make 
sure.” 

Miss Monk watched her attendant with langnid 
interest, while the ayah opened the twovials we 
have before desaribed. 

“Phere were one hundred globules in each,” 
muttered the old woman. “I took one out of vial 
number two, leaving ninety-nine. I will count 
them.” 

She proceeded to do so with labozious exact- 
ness. 

“ {t's right,’.she announced. “There are just 
ninety-nine remaining. I can’t tell what made me 
go foolish, but just as soon as you spoke of the 
@hnst t folk a desire to look at these vials.” 

*~woun at the vial number three,” said Miss 
Monk. “Still, that’s all nonsense. [t’s all right, 
only there’s one:thing sure, Ragee—Gilbert knows 
something about that ghost, or whatever it was. 
He swears he saw nothing. I wish I knew what 
game of his own he is playing. There’s one thing 
sure—he knows the secret of that mysterious 


; = old ayah’s weird eyes gleamed with a sudden 
ight. 

She hurriedly seized upon the third vial, opened 
it, and began hastily to count its contents. A look 
of dismay came over her faze when she had finished. 
She repeated the counting again and again. 

*“QOan’t you make it count right?” asked Miss 
Monk, with sudden interest. 

“There's only ninety-eight globules here,” an- 
swered the old woman, blankly. 

* And there were a hundred?’ 

* Rxactly that—a hundred in each vial.” 

* You may have dropped a couple,’’ and Miss 
Monk began to search. 

“Stay, missy,” said the old ayah, in a tone of 
deep significance; ‘‘ answer me a question, Was 
Gilbert at home on the day that Lady Chetwynd was 
taken ill ?”’ 

“Yes. Don’t you remember that he was in my 
boudoir before dinner? And that he went up to 
town after dinner without returning to t'1e drawing- 
room? He came down to borrow money—I[ remember 
distinctly. We had guests to dine with us,” 

“Was hein your boudoir before we opened this 
cabinet, and had our conversation about Lady Chet- 
wynd P” 

“ Yes; he went out, aud [ called you, and we came 
in here.”’ 

“Ah! And he was back in three days’ time ?” 

“Yes. I telegraphed him that Lady Chetwynd 
was dead. You knew allthis. Why do you ask se 
many unimportant questions?” 

“Simply to confirm my own suspicions and re- 
membrances,”’ said. the oli woman, her black face 
growing yellow. “ Misay, Gilbert Monk is as keon 
as a tiger that scents blood. Hosuspeoted us. When 
he went out from your room: he must have 
slipped in here. ‘The doors wore looked, it is true. 
How did he get in? With a ‘bit of wire, perhaps. 


He.is is Gilbert Monk. tle hid ia here; he 
- pean de said. I remember dwent to my own 


roomiforanother vial. Only ene:link is wanting to 
chain of my suspicions @omplete, and 
them into dead vertanty. #.youshad been 

from this room a m mes. soo 
Monk uttored a singular,eny. 
I was abgeut,’’ sho ajaculaeae Lady Chot- 
wynd came to the door of my boudoirdar~@ piece of 

music.’ . 

“Then all is clear. Gilbert changed the-globulos; 
and took an extra oae out of this vial number 
three. He was back in theee days. He gave her 
ladgship more of the dvug. “She was buried. He 
resguet . He has hidden hor somewhere all 
these months. Lady 0 d tives. It was no 


ht 


the gu. but Lady Ohetwynd herself, whom you saw 
night! 


(To be continued.) 








SELLING ADULTKRATED ARTIOL“S.—Any person 
now selling edulteraiad acticles iis liable to.a penalty 
of 501. for the first offence, and six months’ impri- 
sonment with hard labour for the second. Very 
awkward to the negligent, very right to the desiga- 
ing. If it be carried out,the .Registrar-General wilk 
show a healthier life condition in Eagland. 

PorTABLE INK.—At.a recent magting of the Frank- 
fort Polytechnic Association Professor Buettger ex- 
hibited a-novel kind of ink, which is adapted to take 
on journeys and exploring expeditions. White 
blotting paper is saturated with aniline blagk, aud 
several sheets are pasted toforma thin pad. When 
wanted for use small piece is.torn off and covered 
with a little water. The black liquid which dissolves 
out is a good writing-ink. Asquaveinch.of the papar 
will give enough ink to last fora considerable writ- 
ing, and a few pads would be all that an exploring 
party need carry with them. As water is always 
available, the ink is readily made. 

Far anp Lean.—Meat eaters and vegetarians 
show in their persons the effects of the diet, ‘The 
first has the most brain force and nervousenergy. A 
mixed food of animal and vegetable rations developes 
the highest intellectual powers. A strictly vegetable 
living ordinarily gives a fair complexion, and ami- 
ability and extreme pugnacity when the vegetarisu’s 
views in regard to that one engrossing thought of his 
life are discussed, They are annual-meeting re- 
formers, without ever setting a river oa fire, Arabs 
axe a sober, frugal race, rather slender, not tall, con- 
scientious and contentious on religious subjects, They 
largely subsist on rice, pulse, milk aud keimac, some- 
thing similar.to whipped cream, through a vast region 
of an arid country where they ave indigenops. \ They 
aro not destitute of mutton, goats, camels aud game ; 
but they manifest no diaposision to feed upou meats, 
as is necessary in temporate zones or in high northera 
latitudes. An-intellectual man, one of their kindred, 
who rises to distinction by the grandeur of his men- 
tal status, is extremely rare. Tbe beer and ale 
drinkers expand and grow fat, but they are got muck 
given to profound researches in science. 





intrader of to-night.” 
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[IMPROVING THE ACQUAINTANCE. ] 


KATE’S ENGAGEMENT. 


THEY could hardly have told how they became 
acquainted save that the restoration of a dropped 
glove was followed by a slight recognition at their 
next meeting. Kate Carlton remembered the deli- 








cacy of his manner on the occasion referred to, so | 


she honoured him with a slight nod when he passed 
her in the street a few days after. Then, feeling a 
singular interest in him, she made guarded inquiries 
as to his name and position, but no one seemed to 
care anything about him, was believed to be “ Mr. 
Perley,” and, as to position, why, he hadn’t any— 
that was plainenough. He was modest and retir- 
ing, however, Kate thought, and that was more 
than could be said of most of the male butterflies 
that surrounded her. 

And now, as she sat on the beach, gazing 
dreamily at the rolling waters, silver-tinged with 
moonlight, and thought that to-morrow she should 
leave this beautiful resort, a sadness that she was 
unwiliing to acknowledge filled her heart. 

_ The low requiem of the waves touch2d a respon- 
o chord in her nature, and she sighed involun- 
riy. 

** Miss Carlton.” 

Somewhat startled, she turned quickly, only to 
meet the tenderly respectful glance of the unknown 
Mr. Perley. 

“Do I intrude ? I saw you from a distance, and I 
could not resist the inclination to come and speak 
to you,” he continued, anxiously, as if disturbed by 
his own temerity. 

“* You are quite welcome,” she answered, glancing 
off towards the sea. 

He advanced and sat down beside her, his dark 
eyes seeking her face witha certain veneration. She 
felt his presence only too keenly, and the constraint 
it caused was unpleasant, and yet she would have 
regretted his departure at that moment. 

“You are not happy to-night,” he said, in a voice 
Of mellow sympathy. 


' 





She tossed her head imperiously. 
_ ‘Indeed! Iam grateful for the mformation, 

sir. 

** Still, it is true,” he persisted, composedly. 

She looked at him in mingled wonder and anger. 

How dare he speak so to her? and yet the tone 
was full of respect—she could not call him imperti- 
nent. 
Thinking to disconcert him, she said, abruptly : 
- suppose it is true. What of it, Mr. Per- 


“* Nothing, only that it grieves me to see you so.” 

“You? That is rather singular.” 

She laughed in ridicule; it was the easiest way 
to disguise the gratification she felt. 

There was a moment’s silence. Kate pretended 
to watch the waves, and unconsciously grew very 
serious. Mr. Perley seemed lost in thought. 

Suddenly he said: 

“ Miss Carlton, our acquaintance has been a sin- 
gular one.” 

“Yes,” she said, carelessly. 

** We know very little of each other.’’ 

“Yes,” she said again, with an indifferent shake 
of her head. 

“ And yet I will venture to say that we respect 
each other very much.” 

“You assume a great deal,” she answered, coldly. 

“T must,” he resumed, with a winning frankness. 
“‘T have no other resource. I have no one to tell 
you who I am, and if I tell you myself you will 
think me an egotist. I have experienced much hap- 
piness in the brief intervals that I have been allowed 
your society. In youl behold a true woman, not a 
frivolous——” 

** Spare your compliments, sir, and bestow them 
where they will be appreciated,” she interposed, 


| haughtily. 


A look of pain swept over his features, and he di- 
rected his eyes upon her with mild reproach. She 
could neither bear the glance nor return it, so she 
affected scorn, and rose up to go away. 





“Are you offended, Miss Carlton ?” he queried, 
gravely, as he stood by her side, 

“*T have cause enough to be,’’ she rejoined. 

“Pardon me, but that is mot an answer to my 
question. I would not be rude, but Heaven knows 
I cannot help being earnest !” 

His expressive eyes were fastened reverently upon 
her features, his tender, handsome face spoke 
volumes. She, struggled with the undefinable feel. 
ings that filled her heart, and then, provoked with 
herself, and ashamed of her passivity, she flung out 
one hand, and exclaimed : 

“No—yes! Oh, I hate you!” 

‘And [ love you,” he murmured, clasping the 
white fingers. 

“Unhand me, sir! You are insolent!” she cried, 
her face crimson with outraged pride and mortifica- 
tion. 

He bowed submissively, and walked away. She 
fled up the beach like a hunted fawn, but paused 
once to look back, and her blue eyes were full of 
tears. Her lover was just visible, and moving 
away with long strides. Just then her father 
joined her, and chided her for remaining out alone 
so long, but her only reply was a passionate burst 
of weeping. 

a a * ~ ’ 

There was a gay party assembled at the country 
house of Sir Richard Carlton, in good old Derby- 
shire. The season was one of amusements, the 
place afforded every facility, and the young people 
were in just the spirits to take the fullest advan- 
tage of the fact. But there was an exception, as 
there is to every rule. Kate evinced but little 
interest in the plans for frolic, and always escaped, 
when she could without appearing rude, Her 
father wondered ; her lover, the Hon. James Bar- 
stow, sulked and fretted over it, and the servants 
declared that their young mistress had lost the 
cheerful spirit that had once animated her. 

“Come, my darling, brighten up,” said Sir 
Richard, placing his arm around her neck and 
gazing affectionately into her face. ‘You have 
been very moody of late, and our friends are be- 
ginning to notice it. It will never do, We are off 
to Lord Abbesley’s this afternoon, fora few days’ 
shooting, and you must go.” 

“Tf I must, it is settled,” she replied, wearily. 
“T’ll be ready at the proper time.” 

** And treat Barstow a little more cordially, won’t 
you?” he added, coaxingly. 

** T’ll try, sighed the girl, as she passed from the 


room. 

Sir Richard stroked his whiskers, pushed his 
hands through his hair, and shook his head, in 
mingled vexation and perplexity. 

Kate was acting very strangely. 

At five o'clock they reached the grand old Abbes- 
ley Castle—a solid pile of stone, with towers and 
turrets—one of the few yet remaining to mark the 
struggles of feudal days. 

There was little done that evening, for the party, 
especially the ladies, were weary, and they retired 
to their rooms at an early hour. 

The next day the gentlemen were off on a hunting 
excursion, and the ladies were again alone. 

Having exhausted other means of amusement, 
Kate, in company with a gray-haired retainer, 
visited the picture galleries and examined the rare 
old portraits. 

“Ts this all?” she asked him as she left the last 
gallery. 

“There is one more room, my lady,” said the 
old man, a peculiar expression of regret and fear 
clouding his face. “‘ But my lord does not allow 
it to be opened; ’tis years since I looked in there 
myself.” 

yr Ahl there is some secret connected with it,” 
exclaimed Kate, with more animation than she had 
evinced fora longtime. ‘Tell me the story, good 
Edgar. “I'll never lisp a word.” | Ry 

“Oh, it’s not so very private, my a” rejoincd 
the aged servant, “but it’s sad enough. You see 
my lord is high strung, as all his race were before 
him, and it’s natural enough that those who come 
after him should be the same. Well, his son and 
he quarrelled just after the boy came home from 
Oxford, and his face has never been seen in these 
old rooms since. "Twas asad day for us all, my 
lady ; young master was loved by usall, and by the 
whole country around too. Indeed it was his 
very goodness of heart that made all the trou- 
ble. You see he’d carry things with his own hands 
to the poor round about, and it so happened that 
in one family there was a buxom lass, and my lord 

rew suspicious, and accused Rupert of wrong 
ol Alackaday ! it was like throwing fire into 
gunpowder, and an awful scene came out of it. 
Rupert felt deeply injured, as he was in truth, my 
lady, and as my lord would not retract the youag 
master left.” E 2 
“Ana it is his portrait thatis locked up in this 





next room ?” 


“Yos, my lady, but I dare not open the door.” 
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“T have not asked you to do so, have I?” 

“ Pardon, my lady, no.” 

They passed downstairs and no more was said, 
but Kate was careful to see where the old retainer 
put the keys. And then when he was well out of 
the way she took them and hurried to the room. 
Her woman’s curiosity was aroused, and she was 
determined to gratify it. She experienced but 
little difficulty in finding the proper key; and en- 
tering the ery she locked the door behind her. 
Everything was covered with dust, and the very 
air seemed musty, but the pictures were dis- 
tinguishable, and she soon beheld the unfortunate 
heir. Pausing opposite the portrait, she folded her 
arms and gazed upon it intently. Where had she 
seen that face before? The question recurred to 
her again and again, and at last she turned away 
with singular emotions agitating her breast. Vis- 
ions seemed to dawn = her just to tantalize her. 
Very little of her life been practical, and she 

earned for a change. Would she ever have it? 

ould this phantom ever leave her ? 

She hurried from the room, but paused on the 
threshold to give the — one parting glance. It 
was a kindly face, and the eyes—— But reflection 
was worse than useless. 

Hurriedly locking the door, she went downstairs 
and restored the keys to their proper place. 

An hour later the gentlemen came home, and the 
evening was passed in music and conversation. 

~~ next morning Kate was walking in one of the 
parks. 

The Hon. James Barstow had started with her, 
but her reserve chilled him, and he left herin anger. 
if the truth must be told she was glad of it. 

Suddenly she became conscious of the presence of 
another, and looking up she beheld, to her conster- 
nation and amazement, Mr. Perley ! 

“You remember me,” he said, with that brilliant 
emile of his. 

“Yes, but—— Oh, I never dreamed of seeing 
you here.” 

And then blushed crimson at the sound of her 
own voice. 

; ~~ drew near and took her hand, saying, ten- 
erly : 

“ Kate, my darling, it is useless to resist fate. We 
love each other, We cannot live apart.’ 

‘Oh, forbear. I am betrothed to another. Oh, 
this miserable life.” 

She hardly knew what she was saying. The flood 
of joy that swept over her heart at seeing nim 
seemed to have clouded her pride and reason. He 
drew her unresistingly to his breast and kissed her. 

“ You will not sacrifice yourself, Kate; you will 
not destroy your life and mine—you cannot.” 

“ Pray let me go, It is unkind to detain me. You 
must realize the grief of my position,’ she sobbed, 
resting her head upon his shoulder. 

“IT know it all, my love. But you can trust me, 
you can rest your life in my hands, can you not?” 

“Yes,” she breathed, faint as a zephyr. 

“Then come.” 

He placed his arm around her waist and led her 
from the wood. In the road was a carriage, and 
Kate allowed herself to be placed within it and to 
be carried away she knew not whither. Was she 
mad thus to trust a stranger? She could not 
think, she only knew that her love for this man 
exceeded every other passion of her being. 

* 7 * 


“My child,” said Sir Richard, “it is time you 
avere settled in life. The Hon. James Barstow has 
waited patiently for you, and now you must give 
him your hand, He is noble, wealthy and moral.” 

“ Also petulant, stupid and selfish.” 

“Virtue is better than brains, my dear. Besides, 
Barstow does not need talent; he has money 
snough. Geniuses are unedurable in private. Now 
- the day, and let us have this matter disposed 
? ’ 


“T cannot marry him, father,” said Kate, quietly. 
__ “Cannot ? Indeed, my daughter! and why not, 
if you please ?” 

“* Because I have one husband already.” 

“What? Zounds, girl! Furies!” 

But his breath gave out in the greatness of his 
amazement, and he stared at her like a lunatic, his 
eyes and mouth wide open, his face blanched. If 
¢he walls had fallen in—if the floor had ;blown up 
ander his feet, he could not have been more as- 
tonished. 
on It is true, father; you must make the best of 


“True? married? When, when, I say? Why 
don’t you speak? Who to? whois the knave? Is 
it for this I brought you up? No, no; you’re mad 
—stark, staring mad.”’ 

And he gazed at her compassionately. 

“‘T was married the second day of our stay at 
Lord Abbesley’s to one I loved. Whatever the con- 
sequences are I never regret it. When you 
wre willing to see my husband I will send for him.” 
Sir Richard grated his teeth, and strode the floor, 





and wrung his hands. His rage was so great 
that he could find no words to give it vent. And 
while he paced the room the door opened, and Lord 
Abbesley rushed in, his veins standing out upon his 
forehead, his rubicund face blue with passion, 

** What do you think, Carlton ?” he roared, bring- 
ing his cane down upon the floor. “That scape- 
grace of a son of mine has come home after staying 
away eight years, and—hang him! the scoundrel !— 
he has married a milk-maid right uader my castle 
walls !” 

‘* Impossible !”” ; 

“ Egad, sir, I wish it was ; but, no ; everything is 
possible with this generation. The youth are goin 
to perdition, sir, and nothing will stop them! Oh 
I'd like to thrash that rascal. Just look at the 
audacity of the thing ! She a milk-maid—a clumsy, 
— boor—and he an Abbesley! I shall go 
mad.” 

And he began walking to and fro, striking the 
fl or with his cane as he went. 

“It’s poor consolation, my lord, but I’m in the 
same fix,” said Sir Richard, with a groan. 

“You? How?” 

“Why, my daughter—I say it with shame—has 
rashly married one of her choice, a poor tailor for 
all I know. I’m miserable. I wish I were dead. 
I’m disgraced and ruined.” 

Lord Abbesley sat down and wiped his brow. Sir 
Richard dropped into a chair and groaned, while 
Kate sat still and silent as a nun. Presently a 
knock sounded upon the door. 

“Come in,” growled the discomfited fathers, in 
chorus. 

A young and elegantly dressed gentleman 
entered, 

“You scoundrel,” shouted Lord Abbesley, aris- 
ing and flourishing his cane, “I’ll teach you to 
—— 2 milk-maid right under my nose, you 
idiot! 

“ Hold, father. Yonder sits my wifo.” 

“What? Is this true, you rascal?” 

“It is true,” said Kate, taking Rupert’s hand. 

“You're an idiot, Sir Richard, and I’m another,” 
exclaimed Lord Abbesley, bursting into a loud 
laugh, and embracing his son at the same time, 

while Sir Richard smiled, half wept with relief. 
Shortly afterwards the marriage was publicly 
celebrated with great éclat. W. G. 








SCIENCE, 





New Siecz Guy.—A new 25-pounder, weighing 
a ton, is to be introduced into the service. It is 
chiefly designed to be a siege gun in India and other 
places where the heavy siege gun cannot travel. 

Her Mayjzsty’s Sup “ THunpgreEr.”—A trial trip 
of the turret ship “ Thunderer ” has been made, the 
vessel being commanded by Captain Courtney. She 
left her moorings at Pembroke Dockyard at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and steamed some miles to 
sea, returning about seven o’cloek. The results 
were, in every respect, most satisfactory. ‘The 
draught of water forward is 20ft. 2in.; aft, 24ft. 
4in.; speed, 11} knots; pressure of steam, 25lb.; 
revolutions, 61, 

MEDICAL USES OF CARBOLIC ACID. 

1. It is not proved that carbol is a general disin- 
fectant, 

2. Itis of the greatest use to disinfect wounds. 

8. It accomplishes this by destroying pus, etc., 
and by preventing inflammation. 

4, Its use in wounds moderates pain. 

5. Its use on the skin relieves itching, and pro- 
duces an anwthesia sufficient for minor cutting opera- 
tions. 

6. It seems to be of use internally, in certain 
cases, in scaly skin diseases, and at least as a mode- 
rator of pain in cancer. 

7. It has not proved of decided use in other dis- 
eases. 

A New Frencu Armour Suarp.—A description 
of the new armour ship just completed for the French 
Government at Lorient gives the idea that this is an 
extremely formidable vessel. It is called “ L’Espadon” 
(the Sword Fish) ; it has two powerful engines which 
give it a great speed; it steers so well that it turns 
within the distance of its own length; it has a 
spherical deck scarcely above water, aud armed with 
numerous tubes by which the deck can be swept 
from stem to stern with scalding steam ; it has a ram 
of steel 7} feet long and 12 inches thick ; and it has 
one guu with a range of 8,000 yards, moutited on a 
low tower in the centre of the. ship... The French 
say that with this ship they can sink anything now 
afloat—but that assertion remains to be proved. 
And if they prove it, it will only show that they are 
greater than supposed in the art of sinking. 

THe Comtne Comet.—An astronomical friend 
well up in stellar matters tells us all about the coming 
comet. It is am old wanderer known as Bela’s 





which was thought, like Niobe, to uave changed into 
& shower of meteoric stones. Comets do, it appears, 
reach an earth stage or opaque character, on the 
principle that a body when frequently electrified be- 
comes magnetic. Our earth was once a comet; but 
its tail is now exhibited only in earth currents of 
electricity, which are indicated by the Aurora 
Borealis and by stoppages of the telegraph. All 
astronomers and geologists admit that the earth was 
ouce on fire, but have not remarked that this means 
it was then acomet, Our friend informs us that a 
comet may fall into the sun, as Newton thought, 
because it is attracted on its side next the sun more 
than it is repelled on the other side, as the electri- 
city escapes from its tail. But, asthe earth retains 
any electricity expelled from the sun or moon she 
can never fall into the central orb, the two syn- 
chronous tides exemplifying the attraction of one 
side of the earth by the moon and the repulsion 
of the other side. The modus operandi is the same 
as occurs when a body is presented to an electrify- 
ing machine, It becomes negative, and rushes to 
the machine to regain its due share of the electric 
fluid. But the earth, being perfectly insulated, is as 
much repelled throughout half its extent (as the 
tides show) as it is attracted through the other 
half, 

Pastevur’s Suspmartng Lamp.—M.J.D. Pasteur, 
of Gennep, has invented a very simple and ingenious 
lamp for the use of divers. The great expense and 
trouble connected with the use of the electric light 
for diving apparatus led M. Pasteur to form the idea 
of a much cheaper and more practical lamp to burn 
under water. Now the atmospheric air under 
pressure in the helmet of the diver, by means of the 
air-pump, is but partially deteriorated, and M. Pas- 
teur tried to examine whether the remaining oxygen 
was still sufficient to maintain the light of an 
ordinary petroleum lamp, The trial which he made 
for that purpose succeeded perfectly. On the open- 
ing in the helmet, where, by means of the valve, the 
consumed air escapes into the water, is screwed an 
indiarubber tube jin. diameter and 4ft. long, to 
which the water-tight lamp was attached. The 
side on which the air enters the lamp was, as in the 
helmet, divided in such a way as to prevent the 
light from being blown out, and to distribute the air 
as much as possible under and around the flame. 
The little valve spindle, placed upon the helmet to 
prevent the entrance of the water, was taken away 
and put on the top of the lamp, Behind the light 
was placed a parabolic mirror, and on the front side 
a convex glass; to the back was fitted a crook to 
carry the lamp, whether in the hand or on the 
breast. M, Pasteur had the satisfaction to read with 
this lamp under water smallhand writing, - and 
observed at the same tiie that neither the carbonio 
acid nor the vapour of water breathed out by the 
diver had any influence on the illuminating powers 
of the flame 





THE MYSTERY OF 
FALKLAND TOWERS. 


— ~— 
CHAPTER XX. 
The tavern, park, assembly, mask and play! 
Those dear destroyers of the tedious day ; 
That wheel of fops! that saunter of the town! 
Call it diversion, and the pill goes down. 
Young's Love of Fame. 

FantKLANpD Houss —for nearly a century the 
town residence of the ancient Falkland family—was 
an old and dingy but imposing and aristocratic 
structure in Regent’s Square. 

Butit had been thoroughly repaired and renovated 
and wore a more cheerful aspect than it had as- 
sumed for many years, when the Falklands, with 
more than half their castle establishment, came up 
to London to occupy it, which they did in about a 
week after the events narrated in the last chapter. 

Lady Florence had, strange to say, never been to 
London but once before, and then with her god- 
father’s family when quite young. 

Her father’s infirmities and eccentric habits had 
inspired her later years with so much anxiety and 
solicitude that she had been content to remain 
buried in the country, with no other visitors than 
the few gentlewomen of her acquaintance, and no 
friends but her books, her music, and her sketching 
portfolio. 

But now she entered upon London life with a new 
zest and new feelings. She also had, almost uncon- 
sciously to herself, come to act a part. 

She trained herself to duplicity so far as her nature 
would permit her. She confined her fears and sus- 
picions to her own breast, and endeavoured to ap- 
pear trustful and at ease. 

She felt herself to be environed by deceitful men 
and women, whose object, perchance, was her own 
destruction; and, while she dared not hope, while 
she knew not which way to look for succour, she 
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thought—poor innocent—to fight them with their 
own weapons. ; 

She came to London, also, with a sort of feeling 
akin to the drunkard’s thirst—a hope to drown her 
miseries by drinking deeply of the whirling excite- 
ment of winter life in town. 

Poor, unhappy Florence! 5 touys 

In this very mood—brave and spirited as it might 
be—was she the surer, easier prey of those who 
would compass her destruction. 

If she had been easily deceived and cajoled in the 
country, in London—(“ Crucible into which destiny 
casts a life, when she wants a scoundrel or a demi- 
god !””)—she was but as potter's clay in their hands, 

She tried to communicate with the powerful 
family of the Eari of Glenmorgan, but her letters 
were unanswered, and she was made to understand 
that they were spending the winter abroad. 

She wrote to other families of rank, whose ac- 
quaintance she had formed while under her god- 
father’s protection, and by whom her family were 
well known and highly respected, but she received 
no answer from them. 

Ralph Romney called again and again at Falkland 
House, unbeknown to her, and was turned away 
with icy messages purporting to come from her. 

He at length grew desperate, believed that in the 
gaiety of her new life she had ceased to care for 
him, and, under the guidanee of Falkland, Captain 
Diggs and others whose vicious acquaintance he had 
formed at the castle, plunged into a whirlpool of 
dissipation, while Lady Florence, thinking that his 
evil propensity for gaming had proved far stronger 
than his regard for her, was in a like measure the 
more ready to indulge in the glittering excitements 
that were artfully spread for her allurement. 

All this was presisely as had been intended by 
Falkland and Madame La Grande, and they praised 
themselves in secret at perceiving the swift de- 
velopment of their plots. 

The rank of the former made him an object of 
cultivation to men of respectability and a rank, 
but besides his own creatures, he took care to in- 
troduce into Falkland House and to Lady Florence’s 
acquaintance only those that were corrupt and 
vicious. 

Balls (always of a questionable character), the 
opera, private parties in her own name, and a hun- 
dred other dissipations succeeded each other in 
rapid succession. 

Her principal escort on these occasions, if a male, 
was sure to be some vile rowé of rank like Sir 
Plantagenet de Vavassour, or some miserable im- 
postor, such as Fitz-Grammont, Redesdale, or Hugo 
Withers, who steadily persisted in endeavouring to 
vitiate her mind, by persuading her to affect a 
eertain boldness and abanden of manner as the most 
suitable to a fine lady of the period. 

Of course, at the opera and other places, where 
her ancient name preceded her, she was seen and 
known by those who shonld have formed the circle 
of her acquaintance, but artful falsehoods represent- 
ing her as the inearnation of folly, effrontery, and 
perverseness were scattered, ready-made ; and, as 
these were apparently only too strongly confirmed 
by the presence of the questionable characters that 
were constantly kept about her, she was shunned, 
and, all unknowingly, soon became a common tar- 
get for the shafts of ridicule, detraction and slan- 

er. 

She could not fail to notice this avoidance on the 
aay of those who, by rank and station, should be 

er friends, but her pride was great, and the ser- 
pent tongues of those around her—the tongues of 
Madame La Grande, Lady Fitz-Grammont, the 
Countess of Arundel, and, last, but scarcely less 
vicious than the rest, Felicia Withers—had but 
little difficulty in persuading her that it arose from 
“uppishneas, ’ jealousy and envy upon their part, 
but this induced her to conduct herself with even 
more freedom and carelessness of the opinions of 
worthy people. 

She had but one friend, and him she considered 
her greatest enemy—Captain Diggs. Despite his 
being chiefly concerned with young Romney, he 
was near her oftener than she thought. He sighed 
when he viewed the apparent success of the schemers 
sgninet her, but was still stout of heart and hope- 





ful. 

And so the fly appeared hopelessly entangled in 
the golden web at last. 

“ Everything goes on swimmingly with both 
Romney and my little cousin,” said Lord Falkland 
one day to Madame La Grande. “The former, 
Diggs informed me, lost nearly two thousand 
pounds at écarté last evening. And as for our 
little chitling, Florence, I wonder if the iron is hot 
enough to venture a strike. Read that, and then, 
by the merest accident, you know, have Florence 
to read it also.” 

He handed her a copy of a fashionable journal 
= certain paragraph on the first page under- 
ine 
She read it, and smiled her approval. 








** But I searcely think it is yet safe for you to 
make a formal proposal,” said she, 

‘** We have a little party here to-night, you know, 
saidhe, ‘‘I suspect that something will happen 
then which, added to that paragraph, may alter 
your mindas to my chances of success, even upon 
a formal proposal.” 

* What do you mean?” 

_ He laughed, and quitted the room without mak- 
ing a reply. 

It was about noon when Lady Florence, in a 
charming morning dress, entered the same room. 
A copy of the same journal had fallen upon the 
carpet, and she picked it up, and seated henself at 
the window to have a glance at its gossip. 

Just then in came io La Grande, quite red 
in the face, and looking about her this way and that, 
with a troubled, hurried air. At last she saw the 
journal in Lady Florence’s hand, and made a.rush 
for it at once, exclaiming: . 

“It is mine! it is mine! There is nothing to 
read in it ! Give it tome at onee, my lady |” 


“ Wait.” 
“No, no! T don’t wish to be rude, but you 
mustn’t read the paper, indeed you must not !’* 

** But I shall read it!” exclaimed Lady Florence, 
whose eye had been arrested by her own name in 
print. 

As she read she grew very white, and at last, as 
the paper dropped from her nerveless hands, she 
gave a low moan of distress and ae 

The paragraph she had read ran as follows: 

“Toe Dt Veenon or THe SxrAson.—It is 
whispered in certain circles, wherein the coming 
events of the loweras well as the upper fashionable 
world are pretty accurately shadowed forth, that 
the Di Vernon of the season, Lady Florence 
F**k**#q, is soon to be married, Who is tobe the 
unfortunate gentleman it is not stated ; it may be 
her own cousin, the present Baron of Falkland 
Towers, or some one or gnother of the gilded fops 
and disreputable swells—long since discarded by 
good society, if, indeed, they ever knew what it 
was—with whom she delights to appear in public, 
in her bragen and absurd efforts to imitate the 
vulgar‘abandon of Lady Gay Spanker, which efforts 
have already brought upon her the opprobium of 
all those among whom, by right of rank aud a 
noble name, she might ere this have moved a 
beauteous star.” 

As. Lady Florence read this cruel paragraph the 
glamour of her own prideim which she had gradu- 
ally and unconsciously elothed herself, and the tis- 
sue of falsehood, deception and misrepresentation 
which had been woven around her by others, ap- 
peared to fall and fade from her, permitting her 
purblind vision to see the hollow, shallow, eanceited 
thing she had become. She preeed aloud, anda 
deadly faintness, like that of a slow, remorseleas 
hand, crept over her heart. ? 

“Oh, who could have had the imprudence to 
leave that hateful ad in your way, my dear 
young lady?” crie adame La Grande, fair] 
wringing her hands. “‘How white you are. Shall 
I ring the bell ?” 

“No,” said Lady Florence, raising her head with 
an effort and speaking in icy tones. “It is unne- 
cessary,” 

Just then the Countess of Arundel was an- 
nounced. She bounced in with her usual elan, but 
paused, glanced from one lady to the other and then 
at the paper in Lady Ficrence’s lap, and seemed to 
comprehend everything. 

“It was an accident, my dear countese—I could 
not prevent her reading it,” murmured Madame La 
Grande, in a sort of self-vindicating tone, as though 
conscious of having committed a great imprudence. 

‘“* Never mind, my dear,” cried the pretty countess, 
flinging herself impulsively upon the sofa at Lady 
Florence’s side. “ Be sure that this cruel attack, 
cowardly as it is, cannot injure you, but must recoil 
upon the head of its instigator—some one of those 
upstarts, envious of your beauty and fame, I’ll be 
bound. Itis, perhaps, best that you should know 
: pony? all, and the only thing to be done is to brave 
it out.”’ 

** Oh, countess, do you think so ?” 

“Certainly, my dear young lady,” oried Madame 
La Grande, hastening to clench The nail so oppor- 
tunely driven home. “ We must come ont more 
strongly than ever. You have pride and will enough 
to beat down the crawling envy which so obviously 
inspired this paragraph.” 

“Yes ; and I will beat it down,” exclaimed weak, 
shallow, beset and purblind Lady Florence, rising 
in the loftiness of the false pride from which there 
was no one to rescue her. “ I will, as you say, come 
out move strongly and freely than ever, until they 
writhe with — and mortification.” 

She swept out of the room, and Madame La 
Grande sank into the seat she had deserted, both 
she and the countess convulsed with vicious glee. 

During the same day his lordship was waited 
upon by one of his peculiar friends, the “ Hon. 








Percy Redesdale,” whorather confidently demanded 

the loan of a hundred pounda, 
“ It is impossible at the present moment, my dear 
Ww. . 


“Aw! then when can you let me heve it, my 
lord?” gaid the Hon. Perey, twirling his moustache, 
and regarding his lordship with an insolent air. 

“Will let you know this evening, my boy, when 
you eome.to our party. O£ course you'll be there P 
I've notined that you have already made a decided 
impression on my fair cousin, eh, you rascal? Be 
sure she will be out of sorts until the arrival of her 
favourite escart,” , 

“ Aw! you flattaw me, you do, indeed; but, I shalt 
be there—I shall be there! But, my lord, as to the 
money, you know I must have it! ”’—this being said 
with another insolent look. 

“Certainly, my lad. Everything shall be ar- 
venged satisfactorily this evening. Good 9 

The Honourable Perey Rudesdale Jounged ont of 
the house; but a black look followed him which 
he could not see-—an ominous chackle which he 
could not hear. 

The party of that evening at Falkland House 
was a larger one than had at first been attended. 

The great _rawing-rooms were brilliantly lighted, 
the banquet was magnificent, the music fine, and 
the company—including a number of parties of 
genuine rank, for whom the neble name of Falkland 
still possessed an iniluenc? and » charm despite the 
detraction by which it had suffered—more than 
usually exclusive and refined. 

Of course every one had read the paragraph in 
the newspaper although no one had the bad 
taste to allude to it} Lady Florence, proud, self- 
possessed, and moré beantiful than ever, least of al} 

aware of its existence, and she queened the 
apartments with an imperious air. 

‘Ah, my dear lady,’ exclaimed a well-known, 
airy voice, “it is some time since we m t, but 
time has only added to your miraculous charms. 
ee, | I have the honour of your hand for the first 
set ?” 





** You will have to excuso me, sir,” she replied, 
very ioily, for the gentleman addressing her was 
Captain Diggs; “I am engaged for the entire 
evening.” 

They were # little apart from the general com- 

ny,.end the captain suddenly addressed her in 
ow tones, speaking in his swift, sharp, incisive 
voice. 

* You once promised to have faith in me, no matter 
how appearances would seem against me,”’ he said. 
“ Perhaps I cannot Slamoze that you have lost 
all faith in me; but you will yet learn that Iam 
— your frieud—perhaps the only true one you 

ve.” 

His low voice was so earnest, beseeching, and 
sionate that she looked at him with mingleé 
bt and surprise ; and then, Pride, her bad angel, 

was strong again within her. y 

“ Well?” she asked, with mock 

“Do not, I beseech you, dance with Percy Redes- 
dale this evening !”’ 

She replied by a mere look of contempt, and 
passed on; while the captain, restraining a sigh, 
resumed his former gaicty, and mingled with the 


company. : ] 

“ Ah, countess!” he cried, “you, I hope, will 
honour me in the first set, will you not?’’ 

“Certainly, my gallant warrior; and you shal) 
be my escort of the evening.” 

Lady Florence had already engaged herself for a 
number of dances to Percy Redesdale, whom she 
liked better than any of his lordship’s friends. She 
scarcely knew why it was so. Perhaps, although 
she cared nothing for him, she thought in her 
vanity, she saw more genuine good-hear in 
him than the rest. ’ 

The music struck up, and the first cotillon was 
in progress. : 

Lady Florence was entering into the dance with 
much spirit, and the Hon. Perey was exerting hia 
colloquial powers in his most aristocratic drawl, 
when some confusion arose at one end of the room, 
as by some person, or persons, forcing an entrance. 

Directly thereafter, and ere the music had ceased 
to breathe, a burly, roughly dressed, keen-eyed map 
pressed his way unceremoniously through the bril- 
liant dancers, and laid his handon the Hon. Peroy’s 
shoulder. 

“T want you, my man!” 

“ Me ?” stammered the gentleman. “ Do you know, 
fellow, that you are addressing the Honourable 
Percy Redesdale ?” 

The burly; keen-eyed man laughed a strange, dry 





laugh. 
“T don’t profess to keep track of your aliases,” 
said he, producinga pair ef handcuffs, ‘‘ but for tho 


present { only know youas a felon escaped from 
Paris—a felon, duly convicted of forgery and at- 
tempted murder, and already sentenced to death for 
the same.” p 

The mask fell from Redesdale’s face, showing the 
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glare and glitter ofthe inborn gladiator behind it, 
end, + a) a fierce shout, he struck out-for liberty 
ari life. 

Lady Florence stood asina frightful dream. She 
afterward had a vague remembrance of the gay 
company being thrown into wild confusion—of a 
number of policemen rushing to their comrade’s as- 
sistance—of her ‘partner of ‘a moment before, torn, 
dishevelled and bleeding, and fighting upon the 
floor like a wild cat, loading the air with his blas- 
phemies—of his subjugation—of his ettemps to fly 
at Lord Falkland’s throat—of his being finally 
borne away; raving and yelling like # madman—and 
at last of some one leading her to a seat. ' 

But she had but little and vague recollection of 
this ; for she recovered her senses in bed, with her 
head on fire with a fierce fever that threatened to 
consume ber life. 

(To be continued.) 


PACETIA. 


Tue latest feminine fashion of wearing the frent 
hair is known as the Skye-terrier style. 

Dyzine ror Lovs.—* I am dyeing for love,” 
said a melancholy young man as he put the coal-black 
fluid on his moustache, 

A PERFECT BXCUSB. 

Rector (to his keeper): ‘” Morning, Woodgate. 
Didn’t I see you at church ay ? 

Keeper (apologetically): “ Yes, sir. But—I felt I was 
a doin’ wrong all the time, sir !”—Punch, 

Berrer Sriru.—A Dutchman being advised to 
rub his limbs well with brandy for the rheumatism, 
said he had heard of the remedy, but added,“ I 
doish petter as dat—I drinks de brandy and den rub 
mine leg mit de bottle.” 

A SUPERFLUOUS QUESTION. 

Fanny (who's angling for Herbert with no one knows 
how many thousands a year): “ Herbert, I don’t un- 
derstand this boating slang ; now do tell me, what- 
ever do they mean by a good ‘catch? ”-—Fun, 

Younc AppERs.—A teacher who, ina fit of vex- 
ation, called her pupils a set of young adders, on 
being reproved for her language, apologized by say- 
ing that she was speaking to those just commencing 
their arithmetic. 

A Srrixina Dirrerence.— Hew do you and 
your wife geton?” ‘Oh, rather badly. She gave 
me her hand awhileago, and I thanked her; she gives 
it by = now every time I speak, and I’d thank her 
no 








TOMMY TUG’S VIEW OF IT. 

First Swell: “So you’re out again as. the jolly 
young waterman ! Which side do you venture on this 
year, Oxford or Cambridge ?” 

Tide Swell: ‘* The safe side, this year! My aweet 
griffin, Lwentures my little lot on’ Ammersmith 
Bridge—how’s you?’’—Fun. 

Coats or Firs.—“‘Go home and heap coals 
of fire on your husband’s head,” said a magistrate 
to a woman who was complaining of her husband's 
ill-conduct, ‘ Well, yer honour, seein’ you say 80, 
I'll do it, though I’m sure it’ll be of no-use to heap 
coals on his head, ‘cause three pails *o bilin’ hot 
water hain’t done him no good.” r) 

PartiaL Easr.—An elderly tleman of Aber- 
deen, thinking he was about to die, endeavoured to 
get a promise from his young wife that she would 
never marry again. ‘Tha lady hesitated a long time, 
but finally gave her husband's anxious heart partial 
ease by saying, “I will promise not to more than I 
can help.” 

A CLIncHER.—A man who wag boasting of the 
unusual height of his relations was annoyed by one 
of the company who said he had a brother twelve 
feet tall. “Impossible!” snarled the boaster. 
“ Well, two halves make a whole, don’t they ?” asked 
the other. ‘ Yes,” was the reply, = Well, then, 
I’ve two half-brothers, each of whom is six feet 
high,” was the logical rejoinder. 

TOWN MOUSE AND COUNTRY MOUSE. 

Unsophisticated Cousin: ‘* What do you mean to 
be when you grow up, Jack ?” 

Jack: * Oh, I mean to be a soldier, and you shall 
be my nurse,” 

Unsophisticated Cousin : “* Well, but soldiers don’t 
have nurses, Jack!” 

Jack:** Oh, don’t they, just! That shows you've 
never been in the parks! Why, I don’t think I ever 
saw @ soldier without one!’’—Punch, 

A CONSIDERATE HUSBAND. 

roung Wife: “* Joined the Junior Pantheon?’ 
Oh, Alfred, you said when we were married you’d 
never care to belong to another club!” 

Alfred :“* Yes, my darling ; but I thought it would 
be so nice for you, the next Thanksgiving Day, to 
have a good window and first-rate lunch!”—Punch. 

InDUctIve RECOGNITION.—Two French ladies 
were looking for the little daughter of one of them 
in a group of baby carriages. “Do you see him ?” 
asked the friend of the mother. “Him? I am 


mend unlimited praise; 


children look alike, I know the nurse, and I can 
find the child best in that way.” ‘‘ As for myself, 
I think all bonnes look alike.” “‘How do you find 
yours, then?” ‘Oh, I know the soldier who is her 
beau.” 


To THe Sorextietc Worup.—It seems that there 
is a state of oxygen gas which possesses “a flavour 


\of lobsters,” but, unfortunately, it has the draw- 


back of being injurious, otherwise, in such dear 
times as ours, lovers of these crustacea might have 
been glad to imhale it as a substitute for their fa- 
vonrite shell-fish. Now that they are so costly, can- 
not some chemist discover a cheap and harmless gas 
which haga flavour of oysters ?—Punch. 
“ PICTURE-SUNDAY.” ’ 

(His very dificult to know exactly the right thing 
to to. an Artist about his Pictures. We recom- 
but do not enter into details.) 
“ Oh, .Mr. Robinson ! your pictures are quite—too 
—morethanlovely! Surely you are the greatest ar- 
tist that ever lived! Are you not? Oandidly!” 
““ Well, I don't know. There was Michael Angelo, 
you know, and Hogarth, and—and-——” 

“Oh, your pictures have all the ineffable refine- 
ment and purity of Hogarth, all the irresistible hu- 
mour of Michael Angelo, and—and—something 
quite your own, which I have never perceived in the 
works of either of those masters !”—Punch. 
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THE SULTAN AND THE [EX-VIZIER. 





SULTAN. 


Since you turned Dervish, long ago, 
By true report your life I iW, 
And high advance in wisdom’s lore; 
And much, believe me, I deplore 
The day I lost--by eurious Fate— 
My good Prime Minister of State ! 

. DERVISH. — 
Thanks! gracious sire! the life I live 
Has more of peace than power can give; 
Here, in my cloister, I have learned 
Contempt of rank; and all I earned 
Of power and pelf in your employ 
Would poorly stead my present joy ! 


SULTAN. 


No doubt !—and as for power and pelf, , 
1’d likea quiet life myself ; 

And yet your wisdom I would fain 
Employ to serve my realm again ; 

The truly wiseand truly great, 

And such alone, should rule the State! 


DERVISH. 


’Tis true, your Majesty; and yet, 

I would not pay the hateful debt: 

You call me wise; well—be it so; 

But being wise, I myst forego 

An office which (am I too bold ?) 

A. wise man would not choose to -— sh 





GEMS. 








Noxz so little enjoy life, and are such burdens 
to themselves, as those who have nothing to do. 
The active alone haye the relish of life. He who 
knows not what it is to labour knows not what it 
is toenjoy. Recreation is only valuable as it un- 
bends the mind, as a bow never unstrung loses its 
propeiling power. The idle know nothing of it. It 
is exertion that renders rest delightful and sleep 
sweet and undisturbed. The happiness of life de- 
pends on the regular prosecution of some landable 

urpose or calling which engages, helps, and en- 
Sa all our powers. 

PoLITENESs may prevent the want of wit and 
talent from being observed ; but wit and talent can- 
not prevent the discovery of the want of polite- 
ness. 





Visit or Prince IMPERIAL TO Prince LEopotp, 
—Prince Louis Napoleon paid a private visit recently 
to his Royal Highness Prince Leopold, who is pur- 
suing his academical studies at Oxford. His Im- 
perial Highness, who was attended by two of his 
suite, inspected several of the principal university 
buildings, and visited the Vice-Chancellor (Dean 
Liddell), at the Deanery, Christ Chureh. The 
Prince was met on his arrival at the Great Western 
Railway Station by Prince Leopold, who was ac- 
companied by his tutor, Mr. Coilins, 

THe Fivzs Atts.—Inquiry has been made as to 
what the words the Five Alls alluded to. The reply 
is that the Five Alls was at one time a very common 
tavern sign in England, It consisted of five human 
figures, each accompanied by a motto. The first 





was a king, in full regalia, with the legend, “I 


looking for her nurse,” “Her nurse?” “ Yeg, all | govern all;” the second, a bishop in pontificals, 





with the motto, “I pray for all;” the third, a 
lawyer in his gown, with the motto, “I plead for 
all; ” the fourth, a soldier in regimentals, with the 
motto, “I fight for all;” and the fifth, ® poor 
countryman with scythe and rake—the motto, “I 
pay for all.” 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Summer Drinkino.—Drinking a great deal of 
cold water in warm weather disturbs the whole sys- 
tem ; it gives a filled-up feeling, it promotes large 
perspirations. This debilitates, and increases the 
liability to colds. The earlier in the day a person 
drinks the greater will be the thirst. A whole glass 
of cold water should never be taken without remov- 
ing it from the lips. It has killed many a man. 
Grasp the whole glass in the palm of the hand, take 
one swallow ata time, remove the glass, then take 
another ; in this way half a glass will sati.fy quite 
as-much as a whole one, and is perfectly sate, how- 
ever warm the person may be. 


—_—= 
STATISTICS. 





Progress SHowN BY THE INcOME-TAX.—Tho 

roperty and profits assessed to income-tax in tho 

nited eS for the year ending the 5th of April, 
1871, amounted to 419,750,7981, being 21,622,000/. 
more than in the preceding year. There was an in- 
erease of 20,311,0001. in England, and of 1,359,0001. 
in Scotland, but a decrease of 48,000/. in Ireland. 
The profits of trades and professions, publie com- 
panies, railways, ironworks, gasworks, etc., assessed 
under Schedule D for the year 1870, yieldan increase 
of 10,644,000. in comparison with those for the year 
1869—9,333,0001. in England, 719,000/. in Scotiand, 
42,0001, in Ireland. In 1853 the gross annus! yalue as- 
sessed was 47,559,474. for lands, etc., and 46,959,338/, 
for houses ; in 1870, 56,540,0001. on lands, etc., and 
82,732,0002, on houses. The profits charged to in- 
come-tax in respect of “trades and professions” 
under Schedule D,'in Great Britain, were 75,008,000/, 
in the year 1853, and 129,773,000/. in the year 1870-71. 
In order to make this comparison a portion of the 
present constituents of Schedule D—viz., railways, 
canals," mines, etc., has been excluded from the 
figures for 1870, because it did not form part of that 
schedule (but of Schedule A), in 1853, A comparison 
of the profits assessed under those heads for the 
same years gives remarkable results. The net re- 
eeipts from income-taxin the year ending the 3lst 
of March, 1872, amounted to 9,328,102i.—viz., 
3,325,4922. mnder Schedule A, 434,903/. under Sche- 
dule B, 897,541/. under Schedule C, 4,125,324. under 
Schedule D, and 544,842/. under Schedule E, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A TISSUB-PAPER masquerade was given in New 
York, at which al! wore dresses of that material. 

Tue King of Siam has established two schools 
under English masters at Bangkok, for the sons of 
the nobles. 

Ir is rumoured that Dr. Lushington’s secret about 
Lord Byron has: not died with him, and will be made 
public-before long. 

Tue Prince of Wales has signified his intention 
to lay the foundation-stone of the Norfolk County 
School, about to be erected at Elmham, in that 
county, on Easter Monday next. 

CuisLEuHURST OnAPEL.—Lhe policeman who was 
employed night and day outside the chapel at Chisle- 
hurst, lest any outrage should be attempted from 
motives of mischief or plunder, has now been with- 
drawn, though a nightly watch is still kept inside 
the building. . 

Tse Seca Szrpent.—The sea-serpent bas turned 
up again—this time in the Bay of Biscay. Its head 
is described as like that of a hippocampus, and its 
length is reckoned at about twenty-five feet. A 
large devil fish was in close attendance when last 
seen. He was supposed to be one of the serpent’s 
first cousins in the maternal line, 


THe MARRIAGE OF THE DUKE OF EpinsurcuH.— 
It is said in Paris thatthe marriage of the Duke 
of Edinburgh will not take place till next March, 
and that before it does take place the Queen will 
pay a visit to St. Petersburg. It is whispered that 
there is some difficulty as to whether the wedding 
should be solemnized in England or Russia, 


BLack CYGNETS IN THE JARDIN DES PLANTES, 
--Six little black Australian swans have just 
emerged from the shell in the Jardin des Plantes 
after sixty days’ devotion of the mother, who hatched 
them in the open air, The acte de naissance of 
these little ones has been formally drawn up, as 
this is the first time so satisfactory a result has been 
obtained. A pair of these birds gests from 2,000 to 
2,500 francs, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Potty aNp Saran B.—Handwriting clear and legible 
and would be considered good, A trifle too angular, pos- 
sibly. 

8. G. G.—It would be quite in accordance with cere- 

mony to accept the present, A turquoise is a charming 
colour, 
Jonny B————.—We can offer no remuneration for 
the matter you propose. If, however, you care to send a 
specimen, we shall be happy to express our opinion in re- 
gard to its merits. 

A. M.—The possessor of the paper in question might 
certainly sustaina valid claim. But we advise you to 
place the matter in the hans of a respectable solicitor, 

Jacxer.—You might address a letter thus: ‘ The 
Publisher of L’Internatio London,” or in fine, if you 
prefer any other paper, you have only to order it through 
the usual channel. No difficulty exists. The price of the 
paper we have mentioned is one penny. 

, .—There is only one course, but it is alik® 
simple, satisfactory, and decisive. Apply by letter to the 
Superintendent of the Workhouse, stating the entire 
facts (as you have already done to ourselves) and the 
nature of your desire in the matter, No difficulty what- 
ever exists. 

Ev.atie.—The lines occur in Moore's Irish Melodies. 
**She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps,” 
is the initial line of the composition; and in it especial 
reference is intended tothe case of the Hibernian patriot 
Emmet. The circumstance in question is wholly and 
dudubitably matter of strict fact. 

Devicats Heatta.—Most decidedly a hair mattress. 
Anything too luxuriously soft, though pleasant (and 
tnerefore celebrated b e genial authors from 
Anakreon and Horace down to Shakespeare and Swin- 
burne) can by no means conduce to health, The mat- 
tress you mention is in any case preferable. 

A Poor Moruer.—Try a short memorial with a few re 
sponsible signatures (clergymen, ‘doctors, manufacturers, 
or merchants) to the Home Secretary: We shall be glad 
to hear from you again, and we will gladly advise you to 
the utmost extent. Wecertainly think you would gain 
your point. Express yourself simply and directly (that 
being the truest pathos) as you have done in the com- 
munication addressed to us. a 

Gronorus.—l, Leading publishers will never, as a rule, 
entertain the work of an author already unknown. It is 
very hard to make the beginning and you must be con- 
teut to climb gradually. But that can ultimately be done, 
supposing your production to possess genuine merit, 
but it depends on the character of the work. 2. Ask for 
an estimate, 

Artticus.—Yes; the story of Hero and Leander is 
etrictly founded on fact. Nor is the distance by any 
means remarkable; in fact Lord Byron performed pre- 
cisely the same thing. See Byron's Life, and Sir John 

Cam Hobhouse’s annotation. Hero was a Pythian pries- 
tess, and by the unanimous consent of antiquity a beauti- 
ful, gifted, graceful, gushing member of the feminine 
order. It is these things which redeem love from the 
commonplace character universally ascribed to it in our 
more prosy and utilitarian times. This occurred in the 
fifth century before the Christian era. Concerning this 
feat of the antique Natator (who, however, got no good 
by his audacious evening devotion to swimming) the 
bard of Ireland, Tom Moore has the sweetest, memento 
accessible in the English language, We will givea couple 
of verses from memory. 
“The night-wind is howling with mournful sigh, 
There gleameth no light in the misty sky, 
_ No star over Helle's sea ; 
Still, still there is shining one love-kindled light 
To guide pa the darkness the gloom of the 
night, 
To lead me, sweet Hero, to thee.” 


Thus saying he plunged in the rolling stream, 
Still fixing his eye on that distant beam 
No eye—save a lover's—could see— 
And still as the waves rolled over his head 
*Lo-night,” he said, tenderly, “ living or dead, 
Sweet Hero, 1'll rest with thee.” 
So far Moore. As for Leander he sleeps or swims between 
Sestos and Abydos, and he has furnished an inexhaus- 
tible theme for all poets of every age aud of every clime. 
Baudelaire, the gay, jo!ly Parisian poet, has a fine piece 
on the same subject. 
CortoLanus.—The great calamity at Erith occurred on 
Sunday, the Ist of October, 1864 “It was caused by the 
explosion of 1,000 barrels of gunpowder containing 








reat 
and 
Five 
men were known to have been killed on the spot, five 
others were missing, presumably killed, aud three died 
after removal to the hospital; the seriously injured 


to dust and the embankment in front thrown with 
violence into the Thames. The i was h 
felt at Charing Cross, a distance of fifteen miles. 


amounted to twelve. The coroner's jury returned a 
verdict of accidental death. 


Bacueror. — Usually worn on the left hand, but not 
uniformly. It is, therefore, not certain what may be de- 
noted by the ring in question, 


Iver R.—1, It can certainly be taken a second time, 
but that fortunately is not a usual occurrence. The like 
remark applies small-pox, notwithstanding the 
deceptive trash talked by the advocates of vaccination. 
If you will consult the life of Jenner, the origivator of 
vaccination (written by his own son) you will find that 
he inoculated human beings with lymph taken from 
swine, Vaccination entails more evils t it can pos- 

m4 guard against. 2. Any chemist would supply you 
with an innoxious colouring matter, 
AmatTsun.—Photography was first known in the year 
1780, and a considerable trade was carried on by Mr. Boul- 
ton of Soho Square, in 1781. Mr. Wedgewood made several 
discoveries in the and Mr. Fox Talbot succeeded in 
fixing the pictures in 1834. Daguerreotype was invented 
in 1839, and Mr. Talbot patented what was called Tal- 
botype in the same year, A farther patent was granted 
to him in 1841. But it was not until 1850, however, that 
the collodion process was introduced. An American 
named Mr. Price invented photographing on wood in 
ay present Photographic Society was established 
in e 





MY COMMISSION, 


It is an act of Faith 
1n this cold-hearted clime 
To choose a fan, my friend, 
While yet ‘tis winter time. 


For waving meadow grass 
And apple-blossom bough 
Are only things remembered 

Like lovely visions now. 


The reaper hot and brown, 
Amid his golden sheaves 

The panting house dog laid 
Beneath the dusty leaves; 


The maiden robed in white, 
‘The barefoot boy asleep, 

The laughing brook ashiue, 
Where minnows glide and leap; 


The drone of bee afield, 
The rose leaf's ruddy gleam, 
Through this ice-smitten air, 
All idle visions seem. 


How can I prove them true, 
. How trust their safe return, 
If, ouly taught by sight, 
Faith's teaching 1 should spurn ? 


And so, to buy your fan 
This icy, bleak December, 

It needs to trust, in truth, 
As well as to remember, 


To trust—oh, promise sweet |— 

His seed-time sure for ever ; 
June's harvest in his hand, 

Beyond this wintry weather, E. L. 

Eva, dark hair, blue eyes, and considered good looking, 
Respondent must be a sailor, tall and handsome, 

Wiis S., twenty, tall, dark complexion, black hair 
and eyes, and a farrier. Respondent must be fair, good 
tempered, and domesticated, 

Potty B., twenty-five, fair, medium height? Respon- 
dent must be about her own age, tall, dark, of a loving 
disposition ; a policeman preferred. 

Saxau B., eighteen, dark brown hair and eyes, medium 
height. Respondent must be about thirty, tall, fair. of 
a loving disposition, fond of home and children ; a soldier 

referred. 

4 P.C. L., twenty-eight, a domestic, rather short, dark 
complexion, dark hair and eyes, and would make an af- 
fectionate wife. 

ErugL, nineteen, medium height, brown hair, blue eyes, 
loving, and considered pretty. Respondent must be tall 
dark, fond of home and affectionate. 

Marr H., middle height, dark, loving, and would make 
a good wife. Respondent must be and dark ; a mu- 
sician prefer 

CaxoLine G., a ty dark, and very pretty. Re- 
spondent must be , dark, and fond of home; a me- 
chanie preferred. 

L. M., twenty-one, rather tall, dark complexion, loving, 
anda domestic servant. Respondent must be tall, hand- 
some, and of a loving disposition. 

Fanyxy F., nineteen, medium height, fair complexion, 
loving, and a hc id. B dent t 
fond of home, and of a loving disposition. 

Sanau, fair, medium height, light auburn hair, pretty, 
and fond of music, Respondent must be tall, fair, and 
affectionate. 

T1ty, tall, fair, considered handsome, and fond of 
music, Respondent must be tall, dark, handsome, and in 
a good position. 

eLina C., twenty, tall, fair hair, blue eyes, and do- 
mesticated. Respondent must be of a loving disposition, 
steady, and fond of home. 

Jxumima, sixteen, tall, fair, pretty, light hair, blue 
eyes, loving, and with a little money. Respondent must 
be fair, loving, and fond of home, 

Tom, twenty-one, dark, good looking, and of a loving 
disposition. Respondent must be well educated, pretty, 
and fond of the drama, 

Epwaxp, twenty-three, considered hand , and loy- 
ing. Respondent must be about eighteen, pretty, and do- 
mesticated. 

Rors Yarn Jack, twenty-three, 5ft. 6in., brown hair, 
blue eyes, fair complexion, and of a loving disposition, 


” 











enpontent must be good-looking, domesticated and 
ge 
Ouantes 8., twenty, medium height, fair, an d of re. 
tired habits, Respondent must be about nineteen, fair 
complexion, loving, and musical. ™ 
Mixniz J., twenty-five, tall, fair, considered a good 
figure, in a small business, and an income. Respon- 
dent must be dark, aud fond of home, 
Georas 8., twenty-three, medium height, dark hair, 
hazel eyes, tempered, and fond of home, wishes to 
— md with a young lady about his own ago, and well 


ucated. 

A.ics, twenty-one, medium height, light-brown hair, 
dark-blue eyes, and of a loving dis ~ be and good tem. 
pace Respondent must be tall, , about twenty, and 


ving. 
EL, eighteen, medium height, dark hair, gray eyes, 


good tempered, and musical, Respondent must be about 
twenty, tall, k, loving, and fond of home; a clerk 
preferred, 


Joun G. H., twenty, dark-brown hair, black eyes, hand- 
some, loving, and fond of home, Respondent must be 
— eighteen, tall, dark, pretty, aud of a loving dispo- 
sition. 

Tom G., twenty-two, tall, fair, curly hair, blue eyes, of 
a loving disposition, in a profession, and has good pros- 
pects. Respondent must be about eighteen or nineteen, 
leving, of medium height, fair, pretty, well educated, 
and musical, 

ALicz aND Bzatxicg, the daughters of a medical man, 
would like to correspond with two gentlemen in a 
like geno They are tweaty-one years of age, medium 
height, and affectionate. Alice, dark hair and eyes; 
—* fair hair and blue eye ; brothers or frieuds pre- 

err 

Kats L.,; nineteen, medium height, brown hair, blue 
eyes, pretty, musi and domesticated. spoudent 
must be tall, dark, loving, and fond of home; a trades- 
man’s son preferred. 

Liuu1& L,, seventeen, rather tall, brown hair and eyes; 
domestica and of a loving disposition. Respondent 
| nee tall, dark, loving, and a tradesman’s son pre- 

‘erred, 

Hever A., twenty, dark, medium height, handsome, and 
respectably ted. Respondent must be about nine- 
— a loving disposition, and thoroughly domesti- 
cated, 

Neuty BR., twenty, modium height, fair, loving, and 
domesticated. Respoudent must be about twenty-three, 
dark complexion, blue eyes, and fond of home ; a me- 
chanic preferred. 

Joz T., nineteen, tall, dark-brown hair, fair com- 
plexion, blue eyes, wishes to correspond with a young 
lady about eighteen, loving, steady, and thoroughly do- 
mestica 

James, twenty-one, 5ft. 4in., fair complexion, brown 
hair, hazel eyes, of an affectionate disposition, and fond 
ofthome. Respondent must be about nis own age, good 
tempered, and domesticated, 

COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

Canrriz by — ‘‘H. T.,” twenty-one, 5ft, 8in., dark hair 
and eyes, and a working man. 

Howaxb is responded to by—“ Nellie,” sixteen, dark, 
and of a loving disposition. 

Cuar.es (Sheffield) by—'‘ Emmie,” twenty-one, fair, 
good tempered, merry, aud would make a loving little 
wife. 

O. D. V. by—* Annie,” a widow without encumbrance, 
good looking, and in possession of a little money. 

Jacx’s my Hearty by—‘‘ 8S. L.,” a domestic servant, 
eighteen, medium height, brown hair, blue eyes, and con- 
sidered handsome. 

Atrrep D. by—“ A. M.A.,” twenty, tall, fair, blue eyes, 
andahousemaid, 

W. T. C. by—“* Annie Kent,” who answers to the de- 
scription sta : 

A. B.C. by—" Nellie,” nineteen, tall, fair, loving, and 
domesticated. 

J.W. H. by—‘!B. L. Ellis,” who meets all his require- 
ments, and by—** Lydia B.,” twenty-one, a widow, dark, 
and domesticated. 

Mar by—“B. B. B-,” tall, dark, handsome, of a highly 
respectable family, aud in a good position. 

Eras. T. by—“ Jack's Atloat,” tweuty-three, tall, lov- 
ing, and fond of home and children; he has also good 





rospects. 
ren D, by—“ Charlotte,” twenty-one, a housemai: 
tall and fair, dark blue eyes, of a loving disposition, an 
fond of children. 
Hexcuies by—“ Rebecca R.,” twenty, dark hair and 
eyes, and domesticated. ; , 
Suext Ancuor Jack by—“ Louie,” nineteen, dark eyes 
and complexion, aud loving. 
w. J. P. by—" Lucy June,” twenty, a domestic, fair, 
medium height. 
Bos F. by—** Clara,” eighteen, fair complexion, brown 
hair, and domesticated. 
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